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If I might give a short hint to an impartial writer it would be to tell him his fate. If he resolves to venture upon the dangerous precipice 
of telling unbiassed truth, let him proclaim war with mankind—neither to give nor to take quarter. If he tells the crimes of great men, they 
fall upon him with the iron hands of the law ; if he tells them of virtues, when they have any, then the mob attacks him with slander. But if 
he regards truth, let him expect martyrdom on both sides, and then he may go on fearless.—Dt For. 


POLITICAL AND SOCIAL NOTES. 


Sielbeeideini 

Dervish Pasha, at the cost of the lives of Turkish sol- 
diers, having demonstrated the good faith of the Sultan 
in respect of Duicigno, and having been ready to hand 
over to the Montenegrin Commandant the town and the 
district attached, found at once that the people of the 
Black Mountain are at least as good at making diffi- 
culties as the Porte, and that Prince Nikita was not so 


anxious after all to take possession of the place. The 


Montenegrins required a formal cession, and, according 
to one account, the Convention has been signed at 
Kunja, which is probably Kunia, a village north-west of 
the Mazura Hills, just within the line sanctioned by 
the Treaty of Berlin. Then the Montenegrins de- 
manded that the territory should be guaranteed to 
Montenegro by the Great Powers. The insolence 
of this petty State seems to grow by what it feeds on, 
though we have little doubt it has very good reason for 
desiring a European guarantee of what it had not itself 
the power to take, and has quite probably not the power 
to keep, from the Albanians. But we must protest 
against the idea that any such guarantee should be given. 
If the Dulcignotes can throw off the autocratic rule of 
Montenegro, even by the help of their friends from 
over the border, they have as much right to do 
so as the people of Naples had with Garibaldi’s help 
to throw off the rule of King Bomba, and therefore 
Russia’s demand on the part of her Protégé for a 
guarantee is inadmissible, and could only in any. case 
mean that the cattle and villages of the Albanians should 
be at the mercy of the Montenegrin raiders, while the 
Montenegrin tchifliks would in their turn be protected 
from pillage. There is a fine Irish idea about this sort 
of reciprocity. 


The death of the Lord Chief Justice of England 
creates a gap not only on the Bench, but in the world, 
which will not soon close up. Sir Alexander Cockburn 
was the youngest man of his age left among us. His 
energy was indefatigable, and he had the rare gift of 
trying to be great in many ways. He was not, perhaps, 
a sound and accurate lawyer in the finer sense of the 
words ; but he had a thorough intuition of the ‘bearing 
of facts, and a profound love ef justice as apart from 


technicalities. He was an elegant scholar, and his 
sympathies with the manlier forms of English life and 
thought were made manifest from time to time in various 
directions. He was very fond of yachting, and the 
second part of his, we fear, unfinished papers on “ The 
Chase, its History and Laws,” is to appear in the De- 
cember number of the WVineteenth Century, in the press 
as we go to press, and as his colleagues of the Bench are 
attending his funeral in Kensal Green Cemetery. We 
had hoped that Dean Stanley would have seen his way 


to offer his remains a resting-place in Westminster Abbey .-— 


—some far less truly illustrious men have in our time 
been laid there. It was the wish of his brethren in the 
ermine that he should have been buried where his old 
friend Sir William Follett sleeps, or at least as near 
Westminster Hall as the cloisters. But the Dean has 
willed it otherwise, and we can only regret the fact. Still, 
we hope, if he would not have the ashes of the greatest 
Lord Chief Justice since Lord Mansfield, the custodian ~ 
of our Walhalla will find room for a “storied urn or 
monumental bust” of a lawyer who, we trust, did not 
give mortal offence to Dr. Stanley by upholding the 
Ritualists in their contention that Lord Penzance is only 
an Erastian Judge who has no authority in questions of 
religious faith or practice. 


A case of a very extraordinary and important character 
recently came before the Judicial Committee of the Privy 
Council, in which the judges of that tribunal were asked 
for an order to compel Mr. Fawcett, the Judge of the 
Consular Court at Constantinople, and who also, as is 
well known, holds the position of Consul-General, to carry 
into execution an Order in Council. The case is also 
remarkable for bringing into prominence a very important 
rule of the Courts at Bankruptcy in this country. It 
appeared that in May last the Privy Council reversed a 
decision of the Consular Court, and ordered a Mr. 
La Fontaine, who is the trustee in the liquidation of 
Messrs. Morton and Co., to pay certain costs amounting 
to nearly £700. When the matter came back again 
before Mr. Fawcett he decided that the order of the Privy 
Council had not been against Mr. La Fontaine personally, 
but only that the costs should be paid out of the estate 
which was in liquidation. Six years ago a matter of a 
similar character came before the Court of Appeal in 
Bankruptcy, when that Court for the first time laid down 
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the rule that a trustee in bankruptcy was to be treated 
like any other plaintiff, and that accordingly if he failed 
in any appeal and was ordered to pay costs he should be 
obliged, if the bankrupt’s estate was insufficient, to pay 
the costs out of his own pocket. The Privy Council, in 
the present case, after an elaborate argument on the 
matter, decided that the peremptory order which was 
asked for should be sent to Mr. Fawcett so that Mr. 
La Fontaine might be compelled to pay the costs in ques- 
tion. They considered that the order which had been 
made six months ago was one which was so perfectly 
clear and free from ambiguity that there ought to have 
been no hesitation in carrying it into execution, and that 
Mr. La Fontaine’s conduct, however unexceptionable his 
motives might be, were such as to bring him inside the 
rule of personal liability to pay costs. This case is 
therefore very interesting in an international as well as 
a commercial point of view. It shows that those who 
possess consular jurisdiction abroad must content them- 
selves by exercising an authority which is strictly within 
their powers. It also directs attention to the fact that 
trustees in bankruptcy must act with considerable caution 
in the discharge of their offices, as any undue exercise of 
their authority may lead to exceedingly disagreeable con- 
sequences in the shape of the payment of costs, 


There is very little doubt indeed that the Irish Land 
Commission will, in the language of the London corre- 
spondent of the Leeds Mercury, “ report in favour of fixity 
of tenure,” for to that end was it appointed, and those 
who appointed it took care that the report, at least of 
the majority of the Commissioners, should be a foregone 
conclusion. If it is the report of four to one, so much the 
better for the Bill which is to be founded on it. But, 
without considering too curiously, we may venture to ask 
what is meant by fixity of tenure? It can hardly be “no 
more evictions under any circumstances,” nor the pay- 
ment of the value of the freehold upon eviction, nor the 
absolute conveyance to a judge and jury of a given 
neighbourhood of a landlord’s right to say what shall be 
the letting value of a piece of land in the occupation of a 
tenant, nor the prohibition of a landlord from farming 
his own land if he chooses, “ Fixity of tenure” is a con- 
veniently elastic phrase meaning so much—anything 
from moderate compensation for unexhausted improve- 
ments to the tenant on eviction, up or down to confisca- 
tion of any and all rights in the ‘soil save those of the 
tenant—that either a mild extension of the existing law 
may be covered by the words, or absolute revolution in 
the land system. The Zeeds Mercury should not tantalise 
us in this way. Its information may be most important, 
or it may mean very little. But it may depend on it the 
Commissioners will do just what they were meant to do 
—go so far as to give the Government an excuse for 
going the least bit further. If the proposals are within 
the limit of the Irish landlord’s scheme discussed in our 
last number, reasonable people will go with them; if 
any further, they will have no chance of passing either 
House. 

It would seem that General de Cissey has been well 
advised in bringing an action for defamation against the 
wretched little prints edited by M. Henri Rochfort and 
his employés. His witnesses have already shown that the 
accusations so confidently made against him have not a 
particle of foundation, and the defence then turned 


round and said that, “deceived in their own offices,’ 


they had not brought their witnesses.” In order to cut 
off from these gentlemen, who dishonour the name of 
journalism, the last vestige of a justification for their 
slanders, the case has heen adjourned to allow 


them an opportunity of producing these alleged wit- 
nesses. If this had not been done it would always 
have been open to M. Rochfort’s gang to say 
they had not the chance of justifying their libels, 
Happily they have had to appear before a magis- 
trate, who is so strong a Republican that he can afford 
to be fair, and he has already ruled that General de 
Cissey had ample grounds for bringing his action in the 
Correctional Police Court. It may be impossible to 
hope that the case will make M. Rochfort less reckless 
or more careful of the honour of the profession of 
journalism. But it is -pretty clear that a free press 
cannot long exist in France if such writing as that in 
the Petit Parisien is to be permitted with impunity. 
Society would recoil from such an outrage on the first 
principles of liberty. 


Although the excited discussion on the anti-Jew agita- 
tion which occupied the Prussian Diet on Saturday and 
Monday could lead to no legislative result, it has been of 
interest as showing the real tendencies of the agitation. 
It was curious to see how frequently the supporters of 
the anti-Jew petition attacked advanced Liberals as 
Jews. Any unattached and unorthodox Christian who 
defends the Jews is now likely in Germany to be 
classified by Herr Stécker as of Jewish extraction him- 
self. Thus the agitation is aimed at the entire Pro- 
gressive Party of Germany ; while it is supported in the 
main by the Conservatives and Reactionists—by men 
who believe in literal inspiration, in the Divine right 
of kings, and the heaven of St. John’s Revelations. 
Under these circumstances there need be little 
fear of their achieving any permanent success. A 
nation of forty-five millions will hardly be induced 
to adopt reactionist principles on account of the 
six hundred thousand Jews within its borders. 
There is no doubt the Imperial Chancellor himself 
has, hitherto at least, favoured the anti-Jewish move- 
ment. He has not forgotten the opposition he has en- 
countered from time to time from Lassalle, Lasker, and 
Solomon, editor of the Frankfort Gazette, who have all 
contended man fully for constitutional government, while 
Prince Bismarck has always struggled hard against the 
endorsement of the principle of ministerial responsibility. 
While Herr Stocker and his friends are still lashing them- 
selves in frenzy about the failure of their agitation, the 
Emperor has fallen ill, and we can imagine an orthodox 
old Hebrew, calmly watching from the retirement of his 
family the progress of events and the outcry against the 
chosen people, seeing in this affliction of the aged 
monarch the finger of God. In a community in which 2 
Stécker is possible, there will also be found an Isaac 
of York. ; 

Bismarck has spoken, and in his old bold way, on the - 
Hamburg question. He will not, he says, adopt any other 
course with regard to the Free Port than the one he has 
already marked out for himself—that is, to do all in his 
power to deprive it of the trading privileges it has held 
for more than a thousand years. It may be difficult to 
see how German unity will be strengthened by the imposi- 
tion of tariff dues in one of its northern ports. It would 
appear that the trade of that port and, as a natural result, 
the trade of the whole country, would be diminished. 
But Bismarck, by means of a surtaxe d’entrepét, and 
other differential duties, is of the contrary opinion ; and 
doubtless will, by the aid of the Conservative and Ultra- 
montane majority, carry his point. He is notoriously a 
great enemy of large cities; and if his policy results in 
the gradual extinction of Hamburg, he will think it a 
matter for rejoicing. | 
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Many misapprehensions are likely to result from the tele- 
grams which have appeared in the daily papers regarding 


the position of the naturalised American citizens in Ger- 


many. We have the best authority for stating that the 


status of the subjects of the United States is not, and has 


never, been called in question as regards those States of 


the German Empire with which treaties were concluded 


by the United States in 1868. The only point at issue 
is the position of the natives of Alsace-Lorraine who 
have become American citizens since the union of those 
provinces with the North German Confederation, subse- 
quently, of course, to the conclusion of the treaties: 
The German Government now maintains that these 


treaties do not affect Alsacians who have become Ame- 


ricans ; while the United States have been assuming that 
such was the case. In view, however, of the representa- 
tions made by the American Minister at Berlin, the Ger- 
man Foreign Office has decided to pardon all American 
subjects from Alsace-Lorraine who have hitherto, as a 
result of this misunderstanding, returned to their native 
country. The good feeling between the two nations has 


been preserved throughout. 


The reorganisation of the Caucasian army, which has 


been in progress some time, is at length complete. On 
a peace footing the army will be maintained at 175,000 
men, and on an outbreak of war this will be raised to 
300,000. Such a force, on the confines of Persia and 
the Caspian—the latter the true base of any Russian 
operations against India—is not to be regarded with in- 
difference, and whenever a war breaks out between 
Russia and England, will inevitably take a prominent 


part in the struggle. Every year witnesses greater 
facilities of transport in the Caucasian region. Formerly 
troops used to march all the way from Russia to Tiflis, 
or be conveyed in batches of one hundred or so from 
Odessa in small steamers, Nowadays the Moscow 
cruisers convey 1,500 to 2,000 at a time from Odessa 
to Poti, whence they are swiftly despatched by rail to 
Tiflis. In a few months’ time the line between Tiflis 
and Baku will be complete, and then it will be possible 
for troops to arrive at the Caspian coast from Odessa or 


Sebastopol in five days, or at Astrabad in about a week. 


Sir Henry Cole, K.C.B., has put forward, in a letter 


to the Prince of Wales, some proposals for the dis- 


position of the South Kensington estate, the property of 


Her Majesty’s Commissioners for the Exhibition of 1851. 
The desolate condition of the quadrangle forming the 
estate, the irregular assemblage of, badly-built sheds 
which at present house some of the greatest national 
treasures, and the mildew which has spread over the 
Royal Horticultural Society’s Gardens, have all along 
been matter of public complaint. Sir Henry Cole’s 
suggestion is, in brief, that the Commissioners should 
lease to the Government for 999 years at a nominal 
rental, all the land on the South Kensington estate 
which is not already appropriated, and which is of the 
value of about a million pounds. The northern end is 
to be kept by the Commissioners, who are to remain 
trustees for the whole estate. ‘The understanding would 
be that the Government should apply the land and 
buildings, as wanted, to the purposes of Science and 
Art; and a good National Portrait Gallery, Patent 
Museum, and Gallery of Casts of Classical Art, are sug- 
gested as among the most pressing demands. The 
Horticultural Gardens should also be thrown open to 
the public, under the same restrictions as the Museum 
now is. By this arrangement the estate would be pro- 
perly managed, and all rivalry between the Government 
and the Commissioners would at once come to an end. 
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IRELAND'S FRIENDS. 


The friends of Ireland have been once more in con- 
sultation over the Irish problem. One of the characters 
in “ Endymion,” referring to the Ministerial difficulties of 
the period, says that four Cabinets in one week showed a 
disease in the Government as well asa disease among the 
potatoes, and there have been a sufficient number of 
consultations over the Irish difficulty to lead one to sup- 
pose that the disease in the Government is of consider- 
able severity. When, in the London Gazette published 
on Saturday night, Parliament was adjourned only to 
Thursday next, suspicion that there was a difficulty and a 
split resolved itself into a certainty, and at once it became 
probable that, after all, there would be a session before 
Christmas. It had been intended to prorogue Parliament 
until January 6. Indeed, that intention had been semi- 
officially announced. Accordingly the Ministerial prints 
began to trim. Some of those which had been most 
vehement in opposition to the idea of a special session for 
the coercion of Ireland appeared for the first time to see 
that some measure of coercion was, after all, possible 
if not probable, and some others of them began to argue 
anew, with suspicious vehemence, that circumstances had 
not materially changed for the worse in the Sister Island 
since the date of the Guildhall speech, when the two most 
prominent members of the Government proclaimed that 
over and above all remedial measures stood out the duty of 
protecting life and property. But surely since then Boycott- 


ing, as the phrase goes, has been applied in other districts 


than Ballinrobe, and if the Claremorris case stood alone, 
it would surely afford ample ground for the introduction 
ofsome measure which would enable the Government to 
preserve the life and the rights of an inoffensive citizen 
without sending three thousand troops into his imme- 
diate neighbourhood. But, as a matter of fact, “ Boy- 
cotting ” has not been thus limited. A correspondent of 
the Daily News, writing from Mr. Lysaght Finigan’s 
borough in the County Clare, shows how a ne’er-do-weel, 
a discharged schoolmaster, openly denounced the son of 
the O’Gorman Mahon, member for the county, one of a 
family who have been Nationalists ever since Nationalism 
existed, and all because he is a landlord—a rack-renting 
landlord. A number of people were warned by this big 
beggarman not to buy an egg, or a pat of butter, from 


‘Mr. G. C. Mahon’s tenants. In the same county Mr. 


Richard Stacpoole, the heir of the late member for Ennis, 
who is one of the most popular men in the House of 
Commons with all parties, and who is understood te be 
equally popular in the south-west of Ireland, has been 
obliged to stop hunting over the district in which he 
maintained a pack of hounds for the benefit of sporting 
farmers, as well as sporting gentry, his neighbours. 
Finding he was “a marked man,” Mr. Stacpoole has 
armed himself by day- and by night with portable 
weapons, declaring that if any Land League assassin 
misses him, he will not miss the assassin. He has 
offered to make a present “of the hounds got 
together,” says the Daily News special correspondent, 
“by himself at great expense, to the members of any 
hunt committee that might be found. The offer was 
declined. Mr. Stacpoole then declared his resolution to 
sell off the pack. He cannot keep them at Edenvale, for 
his ‘dog-feeder’ has been ‘warned’ not to give bite or 
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sup to the animals for his life. So the hounds go to 
England to be sold, and the eviction—of landlords— 
goes merrily on. Such things may appear impossible. 
But it is precisely The Impossible which occurs every 
day in Ireland.” Such is the reign of terror that no one 
has ventured to come forward against Mr. Healy, the 
Secretary of the Land League for Wexford Borough, and 
that gentleman has dared the Government to proceed 
with their prosecutions. The most opprobrious language 
has been used by the Land Leaguers against the Whig 
Administration, and although only two thousand pounds, 
out of the ten thousand pounds required, have been sub- 
scribed for the defence of the Land Leaguers, Mr. Healy 
can boast of having given “a-slap in the face to his 
Whig prosecutors,” and of defying “the impotent menaces 
of a trimming Cabinet.” So the good work proceeds 
triumphantly, and not only is a Protestant clergyman shot 
at by mistake from behind a hedge near Borrisokane, in 
Tipperary, but the very police are shot at in attempting 
to stop an illegal procession at Cork, in commemoration 
of the Manchester executions, and although sixteen shots 
were discharged at the officers of the law, “ the nolice 
were ordered not to reply.” Ultimately fourteen arrests 
were made, and the prisoners have been committed for 
trial; but there is very small chance of a conviction, with 
enthusiastic Irish counsel appealing to the prejudices of 
a Cork petty jury. And yet, in spite of all this, and 
more, in spite of the almost total inefficiency of the 
police, in spite of the singular absence of informers in 
the present crisis, a fact which we have not anywhere 
seen noticed, and which may be due to a desire of Mr. 
Forster’s to satisfy the Irish people by discrediting men who, 
if despicable, are indispensable, the Government has de- 
cided for the present not to ask Parliament for those powers 
without which it is tolerably evident the Chief Secretary 
cannot maintain the Queen’s peace during the next two 
months. A more complete dereliction of duty, gauged 
by ordinary standards, has not been known in our time, 
and, so far as we have seen, the failure of the first duties 
of an Administration is due solely to two members of 
the Government, whose loss would not be felt depart- 
mentally, but who allow it to be seen that they are the 
dictators of the situation, and that, if they cannot have 
their way, they will “ upset the coach.” 


M. GAMBETTA’S TRUMP CARD. 


The fate of the Bill to substitute the scrutin de liste for 
the scrutin d’arrondissement now rivets the attention of 
serious politicians in France. It would, indeed, be 
difficult to exaggerate the importance of this measure, 
and, whether it be accepted or rejected, in either case a 
crisis will have been reached in the development of the 
Radical Republic. It is necessary to explain the 
meaning of the project which is to have such grave con- 
sequences. By the scrutin d’arrondissement is meant the 
vote by single constituencies for single representatives. 
The existing Chamber of Deputies is elected in this 
manner. All France is divided into so many hundred 
constituencies. No constituency returns more than one 
member. Each elector on the polling day has to select 
but one candidate out of the various suitors for the 
favour of the sovereign people. It will be said that a 
system so simple could not be easily improved. M. 
Gambetta does not think so, however, and M. Bardoux, 
one of his creatures, has brought in a bill to abolish it, 
and to establish election by scrutin de liste instead. 
The scrutin de liste means vote by departments. Each 
elector in the department is to be entitled to vote 
at once for all the deputies of the department. It 
is no longer a vote for an individual candidate, 
but a vote for a list of candidates. It will be objected, 
as it was objected already when the system of 


scrutin de liste was abolished, that it is impossible for the 
average elector to be able to pass an intelligent opinion 
upon the qualifications of the twenty or thirty candidates 
whom he is called upon to choose, as it were, all 
on a string. The voters ina constituency of moderate 
extent may be trusted to know something of the indi- 
vidual candidates for the single post of deputy that has to 
be filled. But when twenty or thirty constituencies are run 
into one huge aggregate, and then all the electors are to 
choose in bulk all the deputies who were formerly divided 
among the separate electoral bodies, power of discrimina- 
tion is practically taken away, and the unhappy voter, if 
he votes at all, will have to depend upon his advisers 
with regard to twenty-five in thirty of the candidates he 
is empowered to select. The effect of such a system is 
practically to destroy all local initiative, and to place the 
nomination of the deputies in the hands of great central 
organisations, which will impose upon the country the 
lists of candidates in conformity with the designs of the 
wirepullers-in-chief. There can be no doubt that these 
reproaches against the scrutin de liste are not undeserved. 
Scrutin de liste is pre-eminently the system of wirepulling 
and central direction. It reduces the national electorate 
as nearly as possible to the condition of a submissive 
voting machine. If, instead of vote by department, we 
had vote by the entire country at once, on the plan 
patronised by Mr. Hare in England, it is clear that the 
average elector would be utterly unable to say for him- 
self, after he had filled up the first half-dozen vacancies 
with men of his choice, in what way he should fill up the 
five hundred or six hundred which would remain. He 
must in such circumstances, unless he were an excep- 
tionally attentive student of politics and politicians, turn 
to his party leaders for the five hundred or six hundred 
names that were wanting. Short of this gigantic arrange- 
ment, the vote by department, the vote for twenty or 
thirty or forty deputies at once, is a very complete plan 
for forcing the average elector to. take his instructions 
from his party leaders, and this is precisely, according to 
M. Gambetta’s critics, why M. Gambetta is so strongly 
in favour of the scrutin de liste. 

It would appear, indeed, that M. Gambetta’s critics 
have at least probability upon their side when they accuse 
the Dictator of patronising vote by departments precisely 
because vote by departments is most conducive to the 
consolidation of his dictatorship. The President of the 
Chamber of Deputies is at the head of the greatest 
wirepulling organisation of the Republic. Ever since 
the accession of M. Grévy to the place of Marshal 
MacMahon, M. Gambetta has virtually appointed to all 
the situations under Government which have become 
vacant or which have been made vacant in France. From 
préfets to gardes-champitres, from ambassadors to tide- 
waiters, the selections of the master*have been dutifully 
accepted by every successive Ministry. In every 
arrondissement, in every department, the creatures of M. 
Gambetta are at the head of every branch and sub- 
division of the national administration. Bound to him 
by favours received, bound to him by that still more 
effective. gratitude which looks to favours to come, the 
servants of the State are so many obedient puppets in 
the hands of the great wirepuller, and are themselves 
wirepullers in their turn within the little world of which 
each petty official is, in a certain sense, the centre. If 
scrutin de liste is emphatically the system which offers the 
greatest chances to wirepulling, then scrutin de “iste is 
the system which offers the greatest chances to M. 
Gambetta. The local knowledge, the local influence, 
the local popularity, which might carry a candidate 
through under the system of vote by single constituencies 
and single representatives, evidently lose their efficacy in 
proportion as the extent of the constituency, the number 
of electors, and the number of deputyships to fill up, 
complete the confusion of the individual voter and fling 
him helpless and seeking guidance into the arms of the 
Central Committees of Management. It is easy to 
imagine the spectacle of poor citizen Jacques Bonhoimme 
plaintively coming up to his ma/re or his sous-préfet witha 
petition to know how he is to fill up his list. “ Candi- 
date A. and Candidate B. I know,” he says, “ and I want 
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to vote for them, but who am I to put in the other 
eight-and-thirty vacancies?” ani then will be the 
moment for the Gambettist official to relieve the dilemma 
of the embarrassed elector by confiding him to the care 
of men of the right stamp and the true colour, who will 
quickly supply him with “ the list of candidates supported 
by the party.” It isno wonder that M. Gambetta holds 
by the project of his admiring friend M. Bardoux. 

On the other hand, if M. Gambetta knows what way 
his advantage lies, there are a good many members of 
the existing Chamber of Deputies who have a shrewd 
guess at what is best for their own interests. The very 
power of over-riding and out-manceuvring local opinion 
and local influence which makes the scrutin de liste so 
dear to the Dictator, makes it proportionally obnoxious 
to the men who know that, deprived of their local in- 
fluence, they could not stand a moment before the arch- 
wirepuller. M. Gambetta has not concealed his dislike 
of tne present Chamber of Deputies. A habit of inde- 
pendence has too frequently exhibited itself among a 
number of the Republican members to recommend it. to 
the eminent Democrat who, like most eminent Demo- 
crats, interprets equality to mean equality under himself. 
The Extreme Left is still more hateful in his eyes than 
the Extreme Right, especially since he would gladly 
discard the Belleville programme for the support of the 
middle classes and the devotion of the Army, just like 
another Napoleon the Third. His organ, the République 
Frangatse, has expressly declared that the present Cham- 
ber does not present sufficient guarantees to allow M. 
Gambetta to risk his future by accepting the responsi- 
bilities of office. A more pliant Assembly must first 
come into existence, and scrutin de liste gives the promise 
of that more pliant Assembly. The hostile vote of the 
commission charged to report on the Bardoux Proposal 
shows, however, that the Chamber will not commit suicide 
as spontaneously as might be desired, and it may be 
suspected that all the fat pickings provided by the coming 
épuration of the magistracy will be required to smoothe 
the way to the formation of the indispensable majority. 


THE TELEPHONE COMPANIES AND THE 
POST-OFFICE. 


When it first became known that the Attorney-General 
had instituted legal proceedings against the Telephone 
Companies for infringing the rights of the Post-office, a 
considerable amount of public correspondence was pro- 
voked, the general tenor of which was condemnatory of 
the action of the Government. In spite of this, and 
notwithstanding the change of ministry which has 
occurred in the interval, the suit has been persevered 
with, and is éxpected to be heard next week. It will be 
watched with anxiety by every actual or intending patron 
of the telephone ; and, indeed, the case is one of pecu- 
liar importance because of the novelty and magnitude of 
the interests at stake. The monopoly of the Post-office as 
a carrier of letters has never in recent times been 
seriously disputed. That its monopoly as a carrier of 
telegrams has been so speedily invaded is due, partly to 
a most important scientific discovery, and partly to 
the fact that a certain Act of Parliament was not pro- 
phetically worded. Without in any way prejudging the 
issues to be raised at the trial, we propose to put our 
readers in possession of the main points in dispute, and 
of the contentions, so far as they are known, put forward 
by the respective parties to the suit. 

It will be remembered that no sooner was the tele- 
phone discovered than its practical value was recognised 
as a medium for yocal communication between persons 
unskilled in the art of telegraphy. The Telephone Com- 
pany (Limited) and the Edison Telephone Company 
(Limited) were foremost in giving expression to this view 
by erecting wires and fixing telephones wherever a 
customer could be found. That their business has. been 
plentiful, and presumably profitable, is testified by the 
housetop wires over every considerable town in the 
kingdom. It may be well to mention here a fact which 
is perhaps not generally known, that any person may 
erect a telegraph, or cause it be erected, without let or 
hindrance from the postal telegraph authorities, provided 


it is for private use and not for a “ valuab'e considera- 
tion.” But telephone companies, like most other com- 
panies, work for profit, and profit in this instance is 
obtained in the shape of rent, precisely as it is by the 
Post-office—nominally for maintenance, <eal!y for interest 
on the outlay. It is this element of profit, however, 
which, in the view of the Crown’s legal advisers, bars the 
companies from the benefit of certain privileges un- 
doubtedly conferred by Parliament on private individuals. 
The exact words of this portion of the Act, 1869, are as 
follow: “ Telegrams [are exempted] in respect of the 
transmission of which no charge is made [or] transmitted 
by a telegraph maintained and used solely for private use,” 
and telegraphs are similarly exempted provided “no 
money or valuable consideration” is involved. To this 
the defendants are understood to plead that they 
do not make a charge, and that rental is not a 
valuable consideration within the meaning of the 
Act. Another exception was made in favour ot 
persons who obtain the licence of the Postmaster- 
General. It is admitted that this licence has not been 
granted ; on the other hand, it is not pretended that it 
would be refused if sought and paid for. The bargain, it 
ever attempted, has in fact never been concluded. In- 
deed, rather than pay the royalty which the Postmaster- 
General considers due to the revenue from ventures of 
this sort, the companies contest his right to any royalty at 
all. In the earlier discussions on this question two reasons 
were assigned for regarding the companies as outside the 
limits of the Government monopoly. One was that the 
power of purchase and licence conferred by the Act 1868 
related only to undertakings then existing ; the other, 
that the apparatus employed by the new companies is not 
telegraphic apparatus, nor is a message, transmitted by 
their means, a telegram as defined by the Act. As 
regards the first contention the Government rely upon 
the Act 1869, which says (clause 4) that the Postmaster- 
General “shall, from and after the passing of this Act, 
have the exclusive privilege of transmitting telegrams and 
performing all the incidental services,” &c. And as to 
the scope of this exclusive right, it is enacted that the 
term ¢e/egram “shall mean any message or other com- 
munication transmitted by telegraph.” Similarly the 
term felegraph is defined “to mean and include any 
apparatus for transmitting messages or other communica- 
tions by means of electric signals.” It would ap 
that the application of these definitions to telephony and 
the telephone will be fiercely contested, the witnesses on 
either side being for the most part professional scientists. 
It happens that the telephone is acoustical as well as 
electrical. Any definition of it, therefore, by an expert 
will be coloured very much by whichever characteristic 
he prefers to dwell upon most. From one point of view 

zofessor Bell’s and Mr. Edison’s devices are mere 
varieties of magneto-electrical and chemico-electrical ap- 
pliances ; from another very ingenious speaking-trumpets. 
Turning from these technicalities, however, the one 
question that concerns the general public is whether 
communication by telephone may in future be left to 
unrestricted competition, or whether it shall be regulated, 
like the telegraphs, by the State. The friends of the 
companies allege that the Post-office is not likely to 
afford the same facilities that private undertakings do, 
and that in any case payment for a licence will fall upon 
the customers. On the part of the Government it Is 
urged that competition has invariably ended in gigantic 
private monopoly, far more burdensome than if wielded 
by the State ; and, finally, that the earnings of the com- 
panies are partly extracted from the customer's pocket to 
pay dividends, and partly diverted from a legitimate 
channel of national revenue. ‘To determine these issues 
an enormous sum of money will probably be spent. It 
can hardly be doubted that they were capable of equit- 
able compromise ; but if that be the case, whoever has 
forced them into a court of law has incurred a very grave 
responsibility. 


RS 

Dr. B. W. RicHarpDson, F.R.S., writes (in Good Words, June 
1880) —“‘ On the whole, I think the Chimney Cowl called the Empress, made by 
Mess#s. Ewart of the Euston Road, is the best for preventing down draught ia 
the chimney shaft.”—(City Oifice—Facing Moorgate Station.}—Apvt. 
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THE CHURCH AND THE STATE. 


The simultaneous incarceration of three clergymen of 
the Church of England for offences committed in what 
they believe to be the conscientious discharge of their 
duty raises undoubtedly a great many questions of very 
serious import, which some of our contemporaries are 
inclined to settle to their own satisfaction very summarily 
indeed. But it is no use to beat the air in matters of 
this kind, to evade the point that is really at issue, to 
misunderstand and misrepresent the contention of those 
who are undergoing what it pleases Lord Penzance to 
represent as voluntary imprisonment. ‘The truth is, the 
general public is kept systematically misinformed respect- 
ing the questions at issue, and it may be worth while to 
state clearly and briefly what theyare. _ 

When appeals to the Pope in ecclesiastical causes were 
forbidden, after having lingered nearly four hundred 
years, Henry VIII. established a Court of Delegates for 
the trial of such causes, which Court was abolished by 
Queen Mary and restored by Queen Elizabeth. It ex- 
isted down to 1832, and to it were taken appeals from 
the Provincial Courts of Canterbury and York—appeals 
which were very few in number and of comparatively 
small importance. At the time of the first Reform Bill, 
the Church of England was somewhat lethargic, the 
Convocations of the Provinces were in abeyance, and the 
State carried out its Erastian will unopposed when it 
created an appeal from the Court of Arches and the 
Consistory Court of York to the Judicial Committee of 
Privy Council. The Act of 1833 was amended by an 
Act of ten years later; neither of these Acts having 
received any sanction from the Provincial Synods of the 
Clergy. When in 1874 the Public Worship Act was 
passed in the teeth of Mr. Gladstone’s vehement 
protests and opposition, it was explicitly defended 
upon the ground that it was a mere simplification 
of modes of procedure. Up till that time Church- 
men of all parties, some of whom objected to the 
authority of the Judicial Committee of Privy Council, 
because it was an authority conferred by the State alone, 
had recognised and, in some degree, conformed to the 
rulings and the judgments of the Court of Arches and 
the Consistory Court of York. But the Public Worship 
Regulation Act, in spite of the disclaimers of its friends, 
went one step further in Erastianism. It virtually 
appointed Lord Penzance, an ex-judge of the Divorce 
Court, the first judge of the Court of Arches. But the 
Court of Arches was entirely a spiritual court ; its judge 
was appointed by the Archbishop of Canterbury, and 
acted as his Vicar-General. So here we have a judge in 
a spiritual court owing his authority to the temporal 
power. The Ritualists contend that if they were to 
acknowledge the authority of such a court in ritual or 
spiritual matters, they would be violating their ordination 
vows, by which they undertook to obey the law as “ this 
Church and Realm have received the same.” It is there- 
fore a conscientious duty upon the part of those who 
read their ordination vows in this way to contest the 
authority of the courts set up by the State, and they are 
as fully entitled to credit for conscientious motives as 
Mr. Stopford Brooke was in casting off the trammels of 
his ordination vows. Nor is the sneer justifiable which 
recommends them to follow Mr. Brooke’s example, for 
Mr. Brooke threw off the authority of the Church, and it 
is just the authority of the Church which the Ritualists 
maintain. To leave a church for the vindication of 
the authority of which they are suffering would be a very 
foolish business, and it must be remembered that the 
Ritualists do not deny the authority of the State zx soto ; 
they do not say that the secular arm may not be called 
in to enforce the decisions of Church Courts, but they do 
say that the State has no right to usurp by its courts any, 
authority in spiritual matters. They allege that the 
present crisis is the result of a steady encroachment 
by the State upon the functions of the Church, which en- 
croachment has now gone so far that submission to it 
would be a treason to the higher duties undertaken by 
them at their ordinations ; and the question now really 
comes to this, since the Prime Minister owes his 
authority to a Parliament which may consist of Jew, 


Turk, infidel, or heretic, and as there is nothing in the 
Constitution to prevent Mr. Bradlaugh being Prime 
Minister to-morrow, it is high time a definite line were 
drawn as to the authority of the State in religious 
matters. 

Then this contention is fortified by sundry allegations, 
which are unquestionably founded on fact. The late 
Lord Chief Baron, himself a Privy Councillor, revealed 
that in one of the decisions of the Privy Council the 
Judicial Committee was almost equally divided on the 
law of the case, and that policy governed the judgment. 
Mr. Justice Coleridge, father of Lord Coleridge, declared 
that the Judicial Committee had repealed the rubric they 
endeavoured to twist into a meaning opposed to its plain 
grammatical sense. Lord Hatherley, himself a member 
of the Judicial Committee, protested against the “ mis- 
carriage of justice” in that Committee’s decision in the 
famous Gorham case, more than thirty years ago, and to 
this day he has never withdrawn that serious charge. 
But on this question of policy we have recent and 
remarkable evidence. The late Mr. Benjamin Shaw, a 
profound lawyer, especially in all relating to civil and 
ecclesiastical law, and standing counsel to the Church 
Association, which finds the funds for the prosecution of 
the Ritualists, speaking before the last ritual decision 
of the Privy Council, predicted that the Committee 
would decide the eastward position to be legal 
and the use of special Eucharistic vestments to be 
illegal when the actual state of the law was that the 
eastward position is illegal, and vestments are legal, if 
not indeed obligatory. This eminent lawyer made this 
prediction, amply borne out by the result, on the ground 
that the Judicial Committee, sitting as a court of law, 
habitually allowed not the written law but questions of 
expediency to determine its judgments. What would 
lawyers or laymen generally think if a member of the 
Court of Queen’s Bench, backed by another member of 
the curia regis, were to say that the Court had con- 
demned a man who had the law on his side because he 
was an objectionable person, or because if he were not 
convicted there would be a row, or because, though he 
was not guilty of the offence laid to his charge, he was a 
flagitious person in other respects. To put such an idea 
as this into the heads of the British people would be to 
ensure a very clean sweep before long of such unjust 
judges ; yet so far as we can see this is precisely the case 
against the Judicial Committee; and if it be incapable of 
an answer, if the allegations against the Privy Council 
Court of Appeal cannot be absolutely refuted upon 
questions of fact, then the Ritualist parsons who are 
defying the authority of the Court are engaged in a duty 
which should render them as illustrious in Anglican as 
John Hampden is in English history. If one half be 
true of the Privy Council which has been said of it by 
such members of its own body as Lord Hatherley, Sir 
J. T. Coleridge, and Sir Fitzroy Kelly, it should be 
addressed by Parliament and the people in the words 


Thackeray addressed to the Palace Court at West- . 


minster, ‘‘Come down from that tribewn, thou shameless 
and Unjust !” 


POLITICS AT THE INNS OF COURT. 


Every other “term” or so, we read in the morning 
papers some such announcement as this: ‘ Last night 
being ‘Grand Night,’ the Benchers of the Middle 
Temple entertained a number of distinguished guests in 
their venerable Hall, among them Mr. Gladstone. At 
the conclusion of the dinner, the Premier left the Hall 
amidst warm cheering.” The hasty reader of such a 
statement as this is apt to jump to the conclusion that 
the barristers and students who, in increasing crowds, 
rush to the Middle Temple Hall in “term” time to get 
an excellent dinner of four courses, washed down by an 
adequate supply of wine and beer, at the rate of two 
shillings a head, are as much infected with the fashion- 
able Liberalism of the day, as the electors of Midlothian 
and the boys who play at politics in the Scotch Univer- 
sities. No doubt, too, there is some truth at the bottom 
of this. Of all the Inns of Courts, the Middle Temple 
is the most Liberal, whether as regards benchers, 
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barristers, or students. This is to be accounted for 
largely, no doubt, on the old ground that birds of a 
feather flock together—a strong Liberal “Bench” 
once established in authority, Liberalism inevitably 
leavens the whole Society. For another thing, the 
Middle Temple is the most “cosmopolitan” of 
all the Inns. All colours, nationalities, classes, 
and shades of “culture” are fully represented there. 


Hindoo and negro pledge each other; Parsee and: 


Christian agree to differ. Looking at things through 
a vinous mist at the same “ mess,” the Japanese and the 
Chinese see no Foochoo difficulty whatever, and any 
night in any term the devotees of English, Irish, and 
Scotch systems of university education may be seen in 
amicable discussion together. Lord Beaconsfield makes 
“ cosmopolitanism” and Liberalism identical, and cer- 
tainly it is the vogue with the advanced Radicalism of 
the day to lock strangers, and even aliens, in its effusive 
embrace, a caress which they return until they find that 
Radicalism can do no more for them than any other 
political creed. Still, even allowing the Middle Templars 
to be Liberal to the extent of the majority of them being 
of that “‘ persuasion,” it is due to them, as being first 
gentlemen and then politicians, to say that they give 
kindly greeting to eminent men of all creeds and parties 
who have “ made by force their merit known.” In the 
past they have been as cordial to Lord Beaconsfield and 
Lord Cairns as they were recently to Mr. Gladstone 
and Lord Selborne. They have the excellent English 
instinct of being “ proud of” any man who attains great 
success by merit, whether he be a Palmerston, or a 
Beaconsfield, or a Gladstone—and long may they 
have it. 

Still, there is no denying that as Societies, and con- 
sidering the various legal grades constituting them, the 
Inns of Court, leaving Gray’s Inn, on account of the 
paucity of its members, out of the reckoning, are 
essentially conservative to the extent of being anti- 
Gladstonian. Lincoln’s Inn, as the créme_de la créme, 
the “society” of societies, is almost Tory. The Inner 
Temple is becoming more and more the home of the 
culture of the two elder English Universities, and that 
means the Conservatism which is identified with refine- 
ment and width of knowledge. The Liberalism of the 
Middle Temple is notable chiefly by reason of its isola- 
tion. Over and above such “accidentals”. of politics, 
there is in existence, and must be taken into account, a 
Conservatism, or, rather, anti-Gladstonism, of profes- 
sional tone and feeling, which is increasing. The other 
day a weekly contemporary, referring to the politics. of 
judges over the dubious case of Sir Robert Lush, said it 
was the tendency of even Liberal barristers to become 
Tory, after they had been on the Bench for some time. 
What is true of the course of barristers is also true of 
that of students. They, too, become more Conservative 
as they become older ; as they are transformed they also 
become “reformed.” ‘The case of Sir James Fitzjames 
Stephen is a more remarkable, it certainly is a clearer, 
one than that of Sir Robert Lush. He is not yet, unless 
we are much mistaken, a declared Conservative, although 
the late Government placed him on the Bench. He 
began public life as a Liberal ; he contested Dundee as 
a Liberal, and it is an open secret that had he 
been successful he would have had the refusal of 
the Solicitor-Generalship. Yet from the first his 
Liberalism was an accident—a blood transmission 
and development of the politics of the “Clapham 
sect,” to which his father belonged. For if ever 
a man was marked out by nature to be an opponent 
of Gladstonism and all its ways, it is Sir James Stephen. 
His powerful work on “ Liberty, Fraternity, and Equa- 
lity,” is, looked at carefully, the manual of Conservatism 
on its social and philosophical sides. His advocacy of 
Lord Lytton’s policy in India—even the most acrid of 
partisans allowed it to be disinterested—was another and 
a very formidable nail in the coffin of his “ official con- 
victions.” Yet it is universally allowed that, from the 
ethical and intellectual points of view;no man on the 
bench stands higher than Sir James Stephen. He 1s 
universally allowed to have done whatever»he has taken 


in hand, with heart and soul and strength and mind 
because the first implement was from ed to last in 
proper condition ; “his strength is as the strength of ten 
because his heart is pure.” 

Sir James Stephen’s case is, however, mainly valuable 
at present because he is the type of the growing Inns of 
Court opposition to Gladstonism, and therefore a repre- 
sentative of the only kind of Conservatism which we in 
these columns are concerned to uphold. No doubt there 
is something of the “professional ring” about this anti- 
Gladstonism. Pushed to its logical extreme, the creed 
of the Premier means freedom, and particularly free trade, 
in everything. Can it be doubted that, in his love for the 
ways of “our kin beyond the seas,” he would, if he could, 
abolish all Societies and Inns of Court, all organised modes 
of entrance into any profession. He would, if he could, 
make Courts places in which regularly trained barristers 
would have to hold their own against unlearned or 
half-learned “laymen ;” in which men, who were willing 
to follow the example of Mr. Albert Grant and Mr. 
Labouchere, should be the rule and not, as now, the 
exception. It is not wonderful, but natural and, within 
limits, justifiable and réasonable that Conservatism, which 
means “our craft is in danger,” should be up in arms 
against Gladstonism. Then, again, that creed when 
considered from its non-political standpoints, means. 
impatience, haste, want of self-command, a depreciation 
of all the details and refinements of culture as being “ non- 
sense.” The training, habits, and work of members of 
the Legal Societies are opposed to this ‘“ rough-and- 
readyism” in life. All things may come to him that 
waits” at the Bar ; but more than that, except in the 
case of a man who, like an Achilles or a Brougham, 


rises above all ordinary law of life, nothing comes to the- 


man who has hot learned to “labour and to wait.” 
Here comes in, very appropriately, the advice given, by 
way of moral creed, to strugglers in life, by Sir James 
Stephen, the typical legal Conservative : “ Act for the 
best, hope for the best, and take what comes.” Most 
barristers have to inoculate themselves with this creed ; 
and when they have done so, there is hope for their 
material success. The Gladstone creed is the reverse— 
I wish to annex the moon—let me at once agitate for a 
railway to it; for the choice prizes of life are to be 
carried by “rushes” and coups de main, and generally by 
fuss and noise. The spirit of patience, perseverance, 
consideration for others, reticence and modesty, is 
opposed to that. This is the spirit of Inns of Court Con- 
servatism. It is one of the spirits Mr. Gladstone has 
raised—to aid slowly but surely in the overthrow, per- 
haps, not of himself, but of the gospel with which his 
name is identified. 


INSURANCE COMPANIES. 
XXIV.—Eouiry AND Law Lire AssuRANCE SOcIETY. 


This Society has its office in 18 Lincoln’s Inn Fields. 
It is consequently situated immediately next to that 
somewhat gloomy abode of legal learning (to quote Mr. 
Anthony Trollope’s phrase), Lincoln’s Inn. It is also 
considerably less than a quarter of a mile from the 
Temple, the abode of those who practise the profession 
of the law in the Common Law Division, and, on the 
whole, it may be described as being in a local position 
corresponding to its title in the very centre of, the legal 
profession. Several of its trustees are legal men. 
Amongst its directors we find two judges, and one has 
but recently been removed by death from that position. 
Its shares, indeed, can only be held by members of the 
legal profession, and in the list of proprietors are to be 
found the names of a large number of well-known men 
in both branches of the law. It, however, is by no 
means so conservative in the class of business which it 
carries on, as it grants assurances upon the lives of per- 
sons in every occupation and station in life. Its capital 
is £1,000,000 sterling, divided into 10,000 shares of 

too each. £5 per share was originally called up, and 
an additional sum of £1 per share has been placed to 
the same credit in the shareholder’s portion of the profits. 
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In this way the present paid-up capital stands at £60,000, 
while the fund outstanding in the hands of, the pro- 
prietary, who are unquestionably of very high rank in 
point of respectability and solvency, is £950,000. One- 
tenth of the profits, which are calculated quinquennially, 
go to the shareholders, while the remaining nine-tenths 
are distributed amongst the participating policy-holders. 
The aim of the directors, as they tell us in their 
prospectus, has been to simplify the conditions of 
their policies, and to remove all unnecessary restrictions, 
so as to make the policies dependent as far as possible 
upon payment of premium, and remove all risk of acci- 
dental forfeiture. Among the conditions which are en- 
dorsed on their policy are the second and eighth, which 
run as follows :—lIf the age exceed that stated in the 

roposal the policy will not on that account be void, 
But such a sum shall be payable thereunder, as would 
have been assured for the premium actually paid, if the 
age had been correctly stated. The within policy is 
hereby declared indisputable, on the ground of any 
error in the proposal, any error as to age being allowed 
for in the manner stated in the second condition. The 
conditions as to the avoidance of policies in this Society 
are at least as stringent as those which are to be found 
in the majority of insurance companies, and it is ex- 
pressly provided that no moneys paid to the Society in 
respect of any policy which shall have become void will 
be refunded. The directors have, however, always pro- 
ceeded on the principle of never questioning any policy, 
on the ground of unintentional error, and their policies 
are indisputable, except on the ground of fraud. The 
holder of any policy is entitled to demand, as of right, 
the surrender value, or a fully paid-up policy for such 
amount as the surrender value will carry. The minimum 
surrender value in the case of ordinary policies for the 
whole term of life is 33 per cent. of the premiums paid. 
This is increased in the case of participating policies to 
40 per cent., including, however, any bonus which has 
been paid and allowed in respect of the policy. The 
regulations of this Society with regard to the non- 


‘forfeiture of policies are somewhat peculiar. In cases 


where the policy has been issued on the terms of a limited 
number of premiums being paid, as soon as a fifth of the 


‘whole number has been paid, the policy remains in force 


for a proportionate part of the whole sum originally 
assured. For instance, suppose the original contract 
was to secure £1,000, and that twenty premiums were to 
be paid. As soon as ten premiums were paid the policy 
would stand good for £500. Bonuses in such a 
case as this are dealt with in a somewhat rough 
and ready, but at the same time equitable fashion. 
All those which have been declared prior to the last 
payment of premium remain attached to the reduced 
policy, but all participation in profit ceases from that 
time. Endowntent assurances—the object of which is to 
effect the double purpose of providing for a family in the 
event of the early death of the assured, and also of 
making provision for the assured himself in case he should 
attain a certain age—are granted by this Society ; they 
may be either with or without participation in profits. 
This class of insurances can be effected by a limited 
number of payments (twenty or less), by which a provi- 
sion can be secured without any risk of forfeiture. 
Another peculiar form of policy which is issued by this 
Society is that called “Issue Policies,” by means of 
which a lender may he indemnified against any damage 
by reason of the defect of his security, if it depends 
on the contingency cf birth or absence of issue. 
The Society has suffered under a difficulty of a 
somewhat unusual nature in the operations of com- 
panies of any class or description. Such a large 
sum of money has come into its possession during last 
year that the directors have, as they tell us, experienced 
great difficulty in finding investments. The consequence 
of this is that the average rate that they had been able to 
realise upon their funds has to some extent fallen. The 
conclusion of the financial year disclosed that the average 
rate realised in respect of investments was £4 15s. per 
cent. This was, however, exclusive of reversions, cash on 
current accounts, and outstanding premiums and interest. 


Another principle which we have noticed with approval — 
when reviewing the dealings of other societies, is met 
with in the operations of the Equity and Law Life. We 
allude to the principle of giving the assured a certain con- 
trol over the business operations of the Society. Persons 
who have been assured for £1,000 or more, provided 
that their policies have been in existence for the space of 
twelve months, are entitled to attend at the meetings of 


‘the Society, and to vote at the elections of auditors for 


the assured. The auditors who are thus elected are two 
in number, and one goes out of office by rotation in each 
year. In order that persons who hold policies in the 
Society may have justice done them in this r t, one 
of the rules provides that the auditors who are elected by 
the assured need not be shareholders in the Society, 
Glancing back over the operations of the Society, as 
stated in the Directors’ Report submitted to the last 
annual general meeting held in March, we find that the 
number of assurances effected during the year was 108, 
covering £456,991 ; the premiums upon these new 
assurances amounted to £13,619. The Society, how- 
ever, on this occasion proceeded on the principle of re- 
assuring a very considerable amount of the new business, 
The net amount retained was assurances covering 
£303,181, the new premium income retained was 
49,605 8s. 6d. The total amount of insurances in force 
at the end of the year, excluding bonuses and re~ 
assurances, was £4,118,127, the current premiums 
were £126,524, while the income from renewal pre- 
miums was £119,477 19s. 11d. The total receipts on 
account of income were £254,205 6s. 6¢., and the total 
payments to £116,673 12s. 114. The amount carried over 
was therefore the handsome sum of £137,531 135. 8d. 
Taking now the great test of the stability of the Com- 
pany, we find that the assurance fund was almost exactly 
twelve times as much as the premium income, The 
assets were invested in securities of the highest class, the 
larger proportion being invested on property inside the 
United Kingdom. The income arising from interest and 
dividends was nearly £ 8,000 over the income derived from 
the same sources during the previous year. The calcu- 
lations assumed the interest at the rate of only £3 per 
cent., and the net premiums only were taken into account 
for the purposes of valuation. Considering the amount 
that had been realised by the Society, and the stringency 
of the tables employed, the result must be considered as 
in the highest degree satisfactory. 


NOVEMBER SCIENCE. 


In November begins the scientific year. The month of 
fogs and mud and dreariness to other mortals is to the 
savant the intellectual spring, for it ushers in the season of 
the learned societies which have been hybernating in paper- 
less torpidity since the end of June. Nowadays, however, 
science cannot wait for a meeting'of the Royal, the Linnzan, 
the Geological, the Chemical, or the Astronomical. The 
mania for priority which has of late created not a few 
degrading scandals is so rampant that no sooner does a 
scrambler for fame get the glimpse of a half discovered fact 
or theory than he rushes off to a scientific journal to record 
it, lest some rival should strike upon the same brilliant idea. 
There it remains for a time the admiration of his own clique, 
and the scorn of those belonging toa rival set of mutual 
admirers until a fresh “research” and another “ paper” con- 
signs it to the limbo of “mistaken observations.” Even 
then the British Association acts as a kind of safety valve 
for the relief of surcharged “scientists.” Doubtless 
nobody who values the applause of the ladies and the 
amateurs who compose the majority of this peripatetic 
parliament, would ever dream of bringing a really sound 
piece of research to the Association, unless, indeed, it had 
also popular bearings. But, nevertheless, anything of great 
moment usually oozes out there, and hence the dull season is 
really only the interval between the beginning of September 
and the renewal of the ceaseless round of learned life in 
November. Accordingly, there is not a great deal of value 
yet to record. The month opened with the reported dis- 
covery of a new comet at Lord Lindsay’s observatory at 
Dunecht. It is now, however, generally acknowledged that 
Mr. Lohse’s comet of November 7 is the same as that 
detected by Mr. Swift at Rochester, N.Y. on October 11, 
but which had not previously been observed in Europe. It 
may, however, be added that, taken as a whole, there is 2 
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distant resemblance in both to the comet of Bela. Lord 
Lindsay’s observatory, with its two accomplished Anglo- 
German observers—MM. Copeland and Lohse—is doing 

work, for just as we go to press it is announced that, 
by the use of Pickering’s method of search, there has been 
sighted a small bi-nuclear gaseous planetary nebula “ in 
a=2th. 2m. 11s.8,8= + 47° 22’2 for 1880; or in Pos. 240°, 
Dist. 22” from D.M. + 47° 3289.” It must be a very remark- 
able object. 

In biology, the publication of Mr. Darwin’s new book will 
be the greatest event of the month. The celebrated philo- 
sopher, in his seventy-second year, seems as vigorous as 
ever, and in his calm, undogmatic, modest way of putting 
his theories presents a marked contrast to some of his self- 
sufficient pupils, who treat as the ravings of a lunatic the 
slightest objections to any of their crude hypotheses. The 
kernel of his last treatise is that the distinction between the 
lower animals and the higher plants is not nearly so salient 
as had until recently been believed, although the boundary 
lines have been rapidly breaking down under the assaults of 
modern chemistry and microscopy. He furnishes a vast 
series of fresh observations on the “ circumnutation” of 
leaves, stems, and rootlets, in addition to compiling nume- 
rous others from published works, and shows that every 
part of a growing plant is continually moving, de- 
scribing slowly and imperceptibly narrow circles or 
ellipses, which he has been able to portray by means 
of the lines which a glass thread attached to ends of 
the circumnutating organs describes on sheets of smoked 
glass. The ultimate cells of the tip of a young rootlet are 
especially sensitive—so sensitive indeed to moisture, light, 
hard or soft objects and other physical and meteorological 
surroundings, that Mr. Darwin compares them to the brain of 
animals. Certainly, he has given an extraordinary account 
of the “intelligence” of the delicate organ, and of the 
almost human power of adapting itself to circumstances in 
order to profit by them, which the leaf displays. There is 
little Darwinian in the book, unless it be the demonstration 
that there is such a thing as teleology, which is not a 
favourite view of the evolutionists. However, Mr. Darwin 
is like Jack Wilkes, who told the King that he was “not a 
Wilkesite.” He is not much of a Darwinian, in the sense 
which his indiscreet followers would misrepresent him to 
be. Speaking of Darwinism reminds us of a pretty little 
quarrel which that unhappy Challenger Expedition is again 
exciting in the dovecots of science. The whole affair has 
been from the beginning to the present date a heart-burning. 
It was an expedition fitted out by that economical Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer—Mr. Robert Lowe—for his friend 
Dr. Carpenter. But when Dr. Carpenter could not 
get leave of absence from the University of Lon- 
don, he recommended Dr. Wyville Thomson for the 
enviable post. Professor Thomson was not a _ very 
eminent naturalist, and in England there were others 
much better qualified to conduct so important and costly an 
expedition. But Dr. Thomson was appointed, and after he 
got furlough from Edinburgh University, to the astonish- 
ment of the English naturalists and the cheering of the 
Continental ones, who delight in representing our country as 
devoid of science, he invited a Professor-Extraordinarius of 
Leipsig to conduct his chair. Then, out of the five assistants 
he took with him, two were foreigners, though young Eng- 
lishmen quite as well qualified were ready to give their 
heads to go. After this gigantic scientific picnic had finished, 
a new scandal broke out. Dr. Thomson—now Sir Wyville 
—with that kindliness and total want of jealousy which 
distinguishes your thorough-paid savant, distributed for 
description the best part of the collections, not to his own 
countrymen, who were the best authorities on the subject, 
but to foreigners again! Next, the two large volumes of 
preliminary report which Sir Wyville issued were proved in 
the pages of the scientific journals—and the assertions were 
never contradicted—to be disfigured by the grossest blunders 
in elementary natural history. Now, the great work of 
this costly national “fad” is reported to be approach- 
ing completion, and a specimen-sheet or two has_ been 
passed around. There is not much of it by Sir Wyville 
himself. But evidently the less the better, for ina letter to a 
Scientific journal Mr. Darwin points out that the head of the 
Challenger expedition displays the most lamentable ignor- 
ance * 4 his doctrines—which are criticised—albeit these 
have been before the world for twenty-one years. Sir 
Wyville’s reply only makes things worse, and altogether the 
world is beginning to be convinced that Mr. Wallace is 
right in the criticisms he passes on these great circum- 
navigating expeditions. They yield like the Challenger a 
vast amount of valuable material, but if the large sums they 
cost had been distributed among individual naturalists sent 
to explore particular regions, the results would have been 
greater and more satisfactory. 
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Professor Geikie has ventured on what he calls a “new” 
theory of volcanoes. Finding the well-known Snake River 
region in Idaho and Oregon covered with sheets of lava, 
without the appearance of any apparent crater from which 
it could have been vented, he concludes that there may be 
volcanoes without cones. Any one who has seen or heard 
of lava pouring out of a hillside need not be astonished at 
this, though in a hurried ride over a well-known region it 
seems rather presumptuous in a tourist to offhand decide on 
its geology in a matter so important. In geography there is 
nothing very fresh. Mr. Thomson has given an account of 
his stewardship to the Geographical Society. But all his 
tale had already been told in the pages of their monthly 
“ Proceedings.” Mr. Leigh Smith promises an account of 
his discoveries in Franz Josef-Land. Sir Allen Young is off 
on a yacht expedition, which may or may not end in the 
Antarctic regions. There is to be an effort to get up a new 
Arctic expedition—mof the ballooning farce, it is needless to 
say—in the direction of Franz Josef-Land. Baron Miclucho- 
Macklay, the Russian, is likely soon to return home from his 
long years of exploration in New Guinea, about which his 
fellow explorer, D’Albertis, has just published a ponderous 
treatise. Finally, when we mention that the Danish expedi- 
tion to Greenland has net added much new to their former 
interesting accounts of the “ inland ice,” we have taken into. 
account the main features of the past month’s science. 


NEWS FROM TURKEY. 
Constantino le: Nov. 19. 


The sun disappeared on Sunday evening behind heavy 
banks of clouds, which threatened for the morrow a wet and 
uncomfortable ride for His Majesty the Sultan, whose im- 
perative duty as Sovereign and Caliph demands that he 
shall take his place in the procession to Mosque on the 
occasion of the Courban Bairam. Rain did come down 
during the night ; but shortly before the Padisha appeared 
on the open grounds sloping down from Yildiz Kiosk to 
Dolmabagtché the sun rose, and, as if saluting the illustrious. 
head of Islam, parted the clouds asunder, and diffused a 
warm glow over the chill, damp morning, thus allowing the 
procession to be seen to great advantage by the numerous 
foreign visitors who had prolonged their stay, in order to 
behold one of the most interesting sights Constantinople 
affords. To many of the Sultan’s lieges, who had looked 
forward to this festival time for payment of long arrears due 
to them, Courban Bairam brought but partial relief. The 
employés of the most favoured department received only one 
month’s pay. Those of the Evcaf, or Pious foundations, 
were sak half in cash and half in promises, whilst those of 
the Admiralty had neither the one nor the other. Again, 
the Police on the Stamboul side of the Horn were favoured 
above their brethren on the Pera and Galata side, since they 
bad one month’s pay, whilst the others got only for a fort- 
night, a distinction which gives rise to the reflection that the 
Guardians of the Public Security of Moslem Stamboul are 
considered more worthy of encouragement than those of the 
comparatively Christian quarters of Galata and Pera, or, 
what is more likely, that the Porte thinks the inhabitants of 
Stamboul better worth protecting than those of Pera. On 
the justice-tempered-with-mercy principle the Sultan has 
caused 130 prisoners to be set at liberty on the occasion of 
the Courban Bairam, and has conferred on each of them the 
order of the Medjidié, as represented by a new coin of that 
value, a piece of liberality which the Zaptiehs, who have 
received only a fortnight’s pay, are inclined to look upon as 
a case of “robbing Peter to pay Paul.” But however 
straitened in its resources the Porte may be in other matters, 
it never grudges the expenditure on gunpowder used in the 
observances of its religious festivals. The Bairam salutes 
seemed louder and brisker this time than ever, expressive, 
one fancied, of a lighter heart. Five times in each twenty- 
four hours the roar of cannon broke over Constantinople, 
and rolled up the Bosphorus as each battery on Asiatic 
and European shore thundered its salute of twenty-one guns, 
finally dying away over the storm-tossed waves of the Euxine. 
Bairam, with its promotions and decorations, often casts a 
ray of light upon the darker workings of Imperial policy. It 
is especially noteworthy this Bairam, that the highest dis- 
tinctions in the gift of the Sultan, that of the Nishani Imti- 
yaz, has been bestowed upon Kurd Ismail Pasha, the com- 
mander of the Imperial Guard and “head centre” of the 
Kurdish League, I may say its founder. A number of minor 
decorations have been bestowed on other Kurds; indeed, 
the share of honorific distinctions falling to Kurds has suffi- 
ciently shown what is the real Imperial sentiment towards 
this people. If you ask in official circles how the Porte 
views the Kurdish rising in Persia you are told that it is 
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regarded with disapprobation but without misgiving ; that the 
Porte has a cordon of 25,000 men along the frontier, and has 
cut off the Turkish Kurds from their Persian brethren. But 
the truth is that the Kurdish rising owes its origin to the 
restless mind of the Sultan, who is at present league-mad, 
and his mind is filled with schemes of what he will do with 
his Albanian league, his Coutzo-Wallach league, his Kurdish 
league, his Arab league, and his Indian league. These com- 
binations have all their centre at the palace. You hear of 
the Sultan working night and day, and it is true that he does 
so work ; but you also hear that all matters of current busi- 
ness are in terrible arrear at the palace, and that unanswered 
“ Arz” or memoranda for Imperial sanction lie in piles in 
the palace. It is quite true that there is this accumulation 
of arrears. The Sultan’s time is occupied in taking counsel 
of the leaders of his leagues, and in consulting the stars as 
to the success that awaits these combinations. His Majesty's 
belief is that he is to draw Islam together and lead it toa 
collective action all over Asia, action which will restore its 
ascendency over the degenerate Christianity of Europe. As 
to the issue of the Kurdish movement in Persia, it is re- 
garded by many Mohammedans with much apprehension. It 
is assuming the form of a war of the Sunnei against the Shia, 
and if it take that form definitively it will not lead to the 
result the Sultan has in view. The Arab tribes of the north 
are Shias, and the great mass of Indian Mohammedans are 
of that creed; consequently the Kurd movement distinctly 
tends to create a wider difference where the Sultan would 
wish to bring about unity. But the Sultan is not well- 
informed, and does not see the drift of his work, There 
is one better informed than he, and that is Ismail Pasha, 
the ex-Khedive. A pamphlet published in London last 
summer, which was noticed in the Advertiser and other 
papers, pointed out the schemes of Ismail to overthrow the 
Kaliphate. These schemes are being actively pursued. 
Three Arabic newspapers are published in Europe at this 
moment at the cost of Ismail, all of which are being dis- 
tributed by thousands over Arabia, Persia, Central Asia, and 
India. Their object is to bring the Sultan into disrepute, 
and prove his unfitness for the Kaliphate. (They are 
couched in the most stirring language, and are eagerly read. 
The return of the relatives of the late Grand Sherif of 
Mecca to the Hedjaz, sanctioned by the Sultan, is likely to 
revive the political ferment in that province. The whole of 
the Sherif’s family, numbering about forty, who had sought 
refuge in Constantinople when Mutallih was appointed, have 
been allowed to depart, and left for Djeddah on Tuesday. 
They have all been loaded with honours and decorations. 
Whether the despotic tendencies of Mutallih have alarmed 
the Sultan, or whether His Majesty feels that he has, in nomi- 
nating that prelate, patronised the weaker party, it is 
difficult to say. Probably, however, the Sultan’s passion for 
the policy of divide et impera affords the key to this other- 
wise singular stroke of policy. 

The Minister of Public Works has published a voluminous 
report, addressed to the Prime Minister, containing a scheme 
for the regeneration of Asia Minor by means of public 
works. Roads, railroads, harbours, navigation of rivers, 
drainage, and irrigation, make up the list of the “ works of 
public utility” which the Minister recommends. According 
to his calculation, a sum of over fifty-two millions will be 
required for the execution of the proposed works: But the 
Minister does not intend to burden Turkey with this expen- 
diture. Foreign capital is to be invited to make Asia Minor 
its home for the next ninety-nine years. Firmans are to be 
granted on favourable terms for the right to make roads, 
build railroads, construct ports, &c., and the concessionaires 
are to be allowed to recoup themselves by a certain tariff of 
charges to be agreed on, and by working such mines as may 
exist within certain limits adjoining the lines of road, &c. 
On the expiry of the ninety-nine years, all these works are 
to revert to the State. Rolling stock and machinery alone 
to be paid for according to its value. During these ninety- 
nine years Turkey will content herself with the benefits 
which these means of internal communication may confer 
on the country—and well she may, since, as the Minister 
calculates, at least two-thirds of the fifty-two millions will be 
paid in daily wages, giving an impulse to trade and general 
industry, and increasing the extent of cultivation, all of 
which things mean augmented revenue, and all without the 
expenditure of a piastre by the State. It only remains to be 
seen what the Minister means by “favourable terms,” and 
what capitalists will think of them. 

It is significative of the relations now existing between 
Turks and Greeks, that all Greek newspapers are submitted 
to the censorship of the authorities before they are allowed 
free circulation in Constantinople, and anyone found selling 
Greek newspapers that have not passed through this ordeal 
will be severely punished. Another measure of an illiberal 
nature is the discontinuance of the distribution of daily 
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rations of bread and meat to the Greek National Hospital 


in Constantinople, a custom which had been instituted in 


the munificent and tolerant days of the Sultan’s father.. 
An official notice has been lately published, prohibiti 

the sale of match-boxes ornamented with the Sultan’s 
portrait, as also cigarette papers enclosed in envelopes bear- 
ing the likeness of the ancient Kings of Armenia. The 
only reason we can imagine for such an interdiction, is that 
the likeness of the Sultan having been taken from life, is 
rather less than more lovely than those of the Armenian 
kings, who having, fortunately for themselves, lived before 
the days of photography, were completely in the hands of. 
“ their own artists,” and were accordingly represented in all 
the conventional beauty and dignity generally accorded to 
crowned heads. . 3 


OUR PARIS LETTER. 


Paris: Thursday. 

The week has seen some solid revolutionary work done by 
the Chamber of Deputies, for the decision it has come to 
respecting the magistracy unhinges the judicial bench of the 
country, one of the few institutions of which Frenchmen 
might still be proud. In voting the suppression of im- 
movability during a year the Republican majority—from 
which most of its more respectable members separated 
themselves on the occasion—think they have punished those 
members of the tribunals who did not act in opposition to 
their consciences and give judgments favourable to the 
execution of the March decrees. This is the motive mainly 
at the bottom of the proposal, though a keen regard to 
patronage may also have dictated it in a considerable de- 
gree. The number of fledgling lawyers who will soon be 
promoted to the bench, will show the effect of the vote in 
its true colours. There are other clauses in the Bill, as it 
has been passed, which affect the independence of 
the magistracy in an even greater degree, because 
they are permanent, whereas the suspension of im- 
movability will expire in twelve months, when the Govern- 
ment has needed the tribunals of their opponents. The 
only conclusion to be come to on considering the 
passage of such a radical measure is that the Republican 
party has lost all equilibrium, and is ready to rush into any 
extreme at the dictates of its animosities. Its strength is so 
unquestioned that it can afford to play the tyrant, covering: 
its tyranny under the names of liberty and reforms. Where 
it will draw up in the reckless course on which it has entered, 
it would be hard to say. The Conservatives are So crushed: 
and divided that they seem incapable of organising any 
valid resistance at the coming general election, which will 
place the country more than ever at the disposal of M. 
Gambetta and his friends. As for the Senate its influence 
as a check on the Lower House has sunk to a low ebb since 
its recent vote on the execution of the decrees, and it is now 
to be regarded as little more than an ornament, a figure head 
to the Constitution, like M. Grévy. It will not venture to 
throw out the so-calied reform of the Magistracy Bill, nor 
any other of the sweeping measures which the revolutionists 
of the Chamber have in store. Therefore it must be tolerably 
evident that the present condition of things, sliding each 
month more and more towards the depths of radicalism and 
social democracy, will continue. 

No subject absorbs the interest of political circles so much 
at the moment as the proposed return to the scrutin de liste 
in Parliamentary elections. It interests every member of 
the Chamber personally, and is consequently a very im- 
portant one to him. The Committee charged with reporting 
on M. Bardoux’s proposal for reverting to this method of 
voting was very hostile to it, and in the first instance decided 
to oppose it so far as not to allow it to be even discussed by 
the Chamber. The report was in course of preparation in 
that sense when the various organs of M. Gambetta in the 
press cried, “Halt! you have no right to withdraw a 
reasonable measure from the consideration of the elect of 
universal suffrage!” Thereupon the potent influence of the 
Dictator of the Palace Bourbon was brought to bear with so 
much success on the members of the Committee that they 
have changed their minds, and yesterday they decided to adopt 
a different conclusion from that already come to. Although 
opposed to the system proposed, they now think it ought to 
be discussed by their colleagues as fully as possible. This 
sudden tergiversation may be taken as an indication that the 
proposal is destined to prove successful. M. Gambetta has 
studied its effects carefully, and believes they will enable 
him to bring together a far more docile Assembly than the 
present. He has probably judged the position accurately, 
having all requisite materials for forming a just opinion at 


his command ; but the plunge will nevertheless be one in 
the dark, 
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The Chamber has also voted a Parliamentary inquiry into 
General de Cissey’s conduct during the time he was Minister 
of War. This is another instance of what rancorous feelings 
pervade the majority. That veteran officer has sought to 
throw the fullest possible light on the charges brought 
against him, and to vindicate his honour in the clearest way, 
by instituting legal proceedings against his two principal 
accusers, The trial is to take place to-day, a in any 
other country a Parliamentary assembly would have awaited 
its termination before coming to such a decision as that 
arrived at on Tuesday, especially after the declaration of the 
Minister of War, that he had instituted an inquiry himself 
and found nothing to warrant the charges brought against 
his predecessor. But political hatred would not have had 
its fling if any delay were agreed to, so an investigation 
which it is to be hoped will prove sterile was adopted. The 
best friends of the Republic must be disheartened and 
alarmed at the progress of events. 





THE EXAMINER OF PLAYS. 


—---— 4 
“ RICHELIEU” AT THE PRINCESS’S, 

Mr. Edwin Booth appeared at the Princess’s on Saturday 
night in the late Lord Lytton’s play of “ Richelieu” before a 
large audience, and more than confirmed the favourable 
impression made by his previous impersonation of Hamlet. 
Many people perhaps will be inclined to rank his “ Richelieu” 
before his “ Hamlet,” and it is difficult, indeed, to realise a 
performance of more distinction. First, however, a word as 
to the piece. “ Richelieu” has had hard measure meted out 
to it lately, and we know that the author considered that 
Macready domineered over him too frequently while it was 
in progress. But just perhaps because the tragedian had so 
much to do with it, “ Richelieu” is certainly an exceedingly 
good acting play. One scene follows another in due 
sequence ; we see the Cardinal at one time grave, and at 
another exhibiting sardonic humour, there is an exciting 
love story in it, and the drama gradually culminates in a 
very fine scene in which the King begs the dying Cardinal 
not to resign his office, but to save France. The verse, 
though it may not rise into poetry, is full of energy, and 
contains many fine passages, and it is easy to see on many 
accounts why the drama has been a favourite with all our 
great actors since Macready first essayed the title ré/z, and 
why it remains to this dayone of the favourite stock pieces. 

Mr. Booth certainly takes his place in the front rank 
of actors, who have undertaken to play the Cardinal. 
In many respects the part suits him better than 
Hamlet, and he certainly created a profound impression 
upon an audience disposed in the first instance to be 
critical as to his claim upon their attention. Made up 
most artistically, and clad in a rich furred robe, Mr. Booth 
showed us a stage-picture of the Cardinal that will long live 
in our memories, and he struck the keynote of his imperso- 
nation in the speech in which he tells us he has “re-created 
France.” In wonderful contrast to the passages in which 
we saw the Cardinal full of high thoughts and daring schemes, 
we heard him also banter Huguet and Joseph, and witnessed 
his tenderness to Julie de Mortemar ; and all these phases 
of character were delineated by Mr. Booth with great skill, 
and the justest possible emphasis on every word and line. 
Exceedingly fine was the scene in which he tries to lift once 
more the sword of Rochelle, and then, finding the task too 
much for him, points to his other weapon—the pen, that is 
“mightier than the sword.” The defiance of De Mauprat, 
when 

Armand de Richelieu dies not by the hand 

Of man, 
was portrayed with singular power, and then came two subtle 
contrasts, the tenderness to Julie when he bids her hope, 
and the irony when he tells the penitent De Mauprat that his 
heart is 

An honourable outwork, 

But much too near the citadel. 

The first scene with the King, where the aged and infirm 
servant of the State pleads for justice, and is denied it, was 
indubitably pathetic, as was also the confession that he was 
“fa very weak old man.” A fine contrast was afforded again 
in the answer to Clermont, when he comes to take Julie to 
the King. The messenger is unwilling to return with the 
defiance to Louis, and says to do so were to be the Cardinal’s 
foe. Admirably delivered was the reply :— 

All time my foe, 
If I, a Priest, could cast this holy sorrow 
Forth from her last asylum ! 

In this act came the climax of a performance which had 
been gradually rising in intensity, until it culminated in a 
burst of magnificent declamation that fairly, as the phrase 


© 


runs, brought down the house, Clermont, as all playgoers 
will remember, has gone, but Baradas, the King’s favourite, 
comes to demand once again that Julie shall be handed over 
to the tender mercies of Louis. Kichelieu has told him that 
the country is the orphan’s mother, and Baradas replies, 
“‘ The country is the King.” Richelieu answers :— 
Ay, is it so? 

Then wakes the power which in the age of iron 

Burst forth to curb the great and raise the low. 

Mark, where she stands ! around her form I draw 

The awful circle of our solemn church ! 

Set but a foot within that holy ground, 

And on thy head—yea, though it wore a crown, 

I launch the curse of Rome ! 

Never did actor rise more completely to the situation than 
Mr. Booth in that fine speech. Voice, gesture, elocution— 
all were perfect, and the effect was electrical, the audience 
held breathless till the final words came, when such a burst 
of applause rang out as is rarely heard within the walls of a 
theatre. In the next act it will be remembered Richelieu is 
seemingly at the point of death, but wakes to life and vigour 
when he finds that he holds the proof of the plot against 
Louis in his hands, and that his king and country demand 
his services. The Cardinal’s weakness and illness were 
most realistically portrayed, and the actor rose to the occa- 
sion when, as he tells us, 


In one moment did there pass 
Into this wither’d frame the might of France. 


There was delightful humour, too, just after the splendid 
assertion of Richelieu’s power in the answer to the King’s 
request that the Cardinal will leave him one thing to love. 
Bowing low, and with an ironical,smile, the old man says : 


A subject’s luxury ! 
Yet if you must love something, Sire, love me ! 


On the whole, Mr. Booth’s Richelieu may be summed up 
as a performance of the utmost distinction, full of splendid 
power, and marked, as in the concluding scenes, with flashes 
of real inspiration. It is seldom that so noteworthy an im- 
personation is presented to London playgoers. 

The American tragedian was but indifferently supported, 
though an exception must be made in favour of Mr. Ryder’s 
Joseph, which was a sound and satisfactory performance. 
Miss Gerard will play Julie de Mortemar better when she 
has had more experience ; she was at her best in the pas- 
sages requiring tenderness. The mounting and scenery left 
little to be desired. H, SAVILE CLARKE. 


MUSIC. 


The promised production of Signor Tito Mattei’s opera, 
‘“‘ Maria di Gand,” was postponed from Tuesday until Thurs- 
day, so that it must be dealt with hereafter. The only 
occurrence worth noting at Her Majesty’s Theatre, there- 
fore, of recent date, was the representation of Verdi’s “ IL 
Trovatore” on Tuesday evening. In this Madame Giovan- 
noni Zacchi failed to appear, needing rest after the constant 
rehearsals of the new opera, and her place was taken at 
very short notice by Madame Colombo, of whom, under the 
circumstances, it is only necessary to say that she went 
through her task with ability. Signor Aldighieri’s demon- 
strative style as the Conte di Luna contrasted vividly with 
the tameness of manner assumed by Signor Vizzani—both 
gentlemen rushing to extremes, which they should have 
avoided. The former seems as anxious to become a tenor 
as the latter obviously is to transform himself into a bari- 
tone. Why cannot they rest content in their proper places? 
Madame Amadi strengthened the favourable impression she 
produced on the occasion of her début by a careful and well- 
sustained performance of the gipsy Azucena, and showed a 
just appreciation of intonation—a statement which cannot 
be made conscientiously in reference to all the members of 
Mr. Armit’s company. The old absurdity of permitting 
Manrico to break out of prison in order to come forward 
and bow was once more perpetrated. Where was the 
stage-manager ?—or rather, where was his common sense e 

The first of Mr. Charles Halle’s second series of Berlioz’s 
“ Faust” representations took place on Saturday night, St. 
James’s Hall being crowded in every part. Loosely strung 
together as the work certainly is, it possesses such a won- 
derful fund of power as to be at all times interesting and 
exciting. Berlioz was undeniably gifted with the grasp of 
character, and all the persons in the “ dramatic legend” are 
embodiments of differing types. Faust is a dreamy lover— 

lastic material in the hands of Mephistopheles ; Marguerite 
is exquisitely sweet, trusting, and tender—Goethe’s very 
ideal; and every phrase of the arch-fiend’s music reveals 
half-veiled malignancy. Though the ride into the abyss is 
rather too melodramatic, it is singularly weird, and as sug- 
gestive as such music could presumably be. Artistically, 
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this may be a mistake, because the composer gives us too 
much red fire and brimstone to allow any dignity being pre- 
served ; yet, nevertheless, we should not like to lose it. 
Take it even as a contrast to the Dance of Sylphs, and its 
worth is at once apparent. Mr. Edward Lloyd again sang 
the tenor music, with a finish which could not be surpassed, 
and Miss Mary Davies lent a charm of manner peculiarly 
her own to the part of Marguerite. Mr. Santley re- 
placed Herr Henschel as Mephistopheles, and gave 
a very good reading of the Serenade, while Mr. Pyatt 
did duty as Brander, a character formerly allotted to Mr. 
Hilton. The band did full justice to Mr. Charles Halle’s 
excellent conductorship, and the choir—if hardly up to the 
standard of the famous Manchester singers—sang fairly 
well. There were some encores, but of these I do not 
care to speak. The second performance is announced for 
December 11. 

People who move in musical circles have heard a great 
deal lately about the talent of Mr. Eugéne d’Albert, one of 
the most promising pupils of the South Kensington Training 
School, and a student of the pianoforte under Mr. Ernst 
Pauer. The first appearance of the young gentleman at the 
Monday Popular Concerts therefore attracted considerable 
attention, and a most successful result ensued. Mr. D’Albert 
played Schumann’s “Symphonic Studies ”—compositions of 
considerable difficulty—for his solo display, taking part with 
Signor Piatti also in Beethoven’s Sonata in A. The“ Queen’s 
Scholar” has a bright future before him. ‘The programme 
further contained Mozart's Serenade in C minor, for eight 
wind instruments, delightfully interpreted by MM. Dubrucq, 
Horton, Lazarus, Egerton, Mann, Standen, Wotton, and 
Haveron. The vocalist was Madame Leonora Braham, of 
whom there are many pleasing reminiscences in connection 
with the German Reeds’ entertainment. 

At the Crystal Palace concert of Saturday last a very 
clever little orchestral piece called “The Sentinel,” by Dr. 
Ferdinand Hiller, was heard in England for the first time. 
Though but a trifle, the composition is quite a gem in its 
way, and leads to the hope that the companion movements 
(“ Soldaten Leben ”) may before long be heard at Sydenham. 
As a study in orchestration “The Sentinel” will amply 
repay close examination. Madame Frickenhaus was the 
pianist, and the vocal music—of which, as usual, there was a 
superfluity—was divided between Madame Sophie Liéwe 
and an American contralto, Madame Isabel Fassett. Mr. 
Manns is careful enough of his instrumentalists to give 
them abundant opportunities of resting, but then he doses his 
audience unmercifully with vocal music, which is not always 
of the highest class at the Crystal Palace. 

Mdlle. Janotha, the accomplished Polish pianist, pupil of 
Madame Schumann, gave a recital at St. James’s Hall on 
Wednesday afternoon, when she played Beethoven’s Pastoral 
Sonata, in D major, Op. 28; Bach’s “Echo”; Chopin’s 
Polonaise, in C minor, and Nocturne, in C sharp major ; 
Beethoven’s Variations, in C ; and Mendelsshon’s Fantasia, 
in F sharp minor, Op. 28. There was a good attendance, 
and the performance was plentifully applauded. Madlle. 
Janotha wisely avoided making the selection too long. 

The Ballad Concerts are amongst the most popular enter- 
tainments of the day. Not only does the homely nature of 
the music appeal to general tastes, but there is always a 
genuine at'raction to be found in listening to the best native 
vocalists, For fourteen seasons success has unwaveringly 
attended Mr. John Boosey’s enterprise, and there is no 
reason to think that the fifteenth, commenced on Wednesday 
night, wi.l prove less prosperous. It was a pity that neither 
Mr. Sims Reeves nor Madame Patey were present ; but the 
audience der.ved high gratification from the singing of Miss 
Mary Davies, Miss Clara Samuell, Madame Sterling, Mr. 
Lloyd, Mr. Maas, Mr. Maybrick, Signor Foli, and Mr. 
Santley. The Glee Choir of the South London Choral 
Association also sang, the refinement of nuance being 
specially noteworthy. The programme was of fair average 
merit; but the pretty “childishness” in which poets who 
write words for music too frequently indulge, may be carried 
beyond the bounds of common sense. What, for instance, 
will the average adult think of the following verse, taken 
from a song entitled “ The Baby and the Fly ”?— 

All wet flies twist their thighs ; 
‘Thus they wipe their heads and eyes! 
Cats you know, wash just so, 
Then their whiskers grow ! 
Fancy any full-grown woman singing that—and not to a 
nursery audience ! 

To-night Mr. F. H. Cowen gives his second Saturday 
Orchestral Concert, and on Tuesday Mr. Austin celebrates 
St. Andrew’s Day with the usual Scotch Bal ad Concert, at 
which Messrs. Sims Reeves, Herbert Reeves, Walter 
Clifford, Madame Patey, and others will appear. 

DESMOND L, RYAN. 
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ENDYMION. 
Endymion. By the Author of ‘ Lothair.” 3 vols, Long- 
mans. 
Lord Beaconsfield has amused his recent leisure with 
the production of another novel, his fourteenth, of one 
size or another, if we count rightly, since “ Vivian Grey ” 


was written. Every one of these fifteen tales will be 


found, when posterity comes to pass a judgment on them,,. 
to possess many blemishes as well as many beauties. 
Some of them have been charged with a great purpose ; 
others have seemed the mere wanton exuberance of a 
brilliant intellect ; the most of them have been charac- 
terised by an affectation of undue regard for the mere 
luxuries, the grand people, and the grand things of the 
frivolous world. “Coningsby,” “'Tancred,” and especially 
“ Sybil,” we find animated by a_ noble and lofty spirit, a 
purpose at which small wits may laugh, as small wits 
have laughed, but which has been earnest and instruc- 
tive. In “ Lothair,” even, one could trace an object— 
to warn the world against the insidious approaches of 
the instruments of the Papacy. But in “ Endymion” 
we can find no lesson save what a good thing it is to 
have a devoted twin-sister, and what advantage luck is 
to a young man with ambition. The groundwork of the 
tale is exceedingly fantastic ; it is without definite de- 
sign, and it is overladen with a great deal of not always 
well-balanced incident. Asa sketch of political life, it 
may be accepted by those who are more struck by 
abnormal successes than by matter-of-fact experience, 
while as a reminiscence of Lord Beaconsfield’s youth it 
has no attractions for a moment to be compared with 
the works which were the product of his earlier years 
when he had the world still before him to conquer and 
was resolved to conquer it. Yet there is a great, even a 
surpassing, charm throughout “ Endymion.” Lord Bacon 


has told us that “‘ some books are to be tasted, others to. 


be swallowed, and some few to be chewed and digested.” 
Assuredly there is not much in “ Endymion” worthy of 
the latter process, while we have no doubt the book is 
to-day being swallowed all over the country by “ those 
few, those happy few,” who have been able to get hold 
of it ; but when it is done with, it is entirely questionable 
whether many of its readers will be found to have 
tasted anything particular in it. There are a few 
plums in the way of phrases; there are some 
rather happy scenes hit off with a very light touch ; 
there are some incongruities that will make the ground- 
lings stare, and there are some passages the ornate dic- 
tion of which is elaborated until one has to try back to 
catch the thread of the narrative. As for the astounding 
genius, the wondrous intellectual gifts, the vast concep- 
tions and the dainty revelations of the Upper Circles 


which have been discovered in “ Endymion” by some of 


our daily contemporaries, we can well imagine the 
amusement shown in Lord Beaconsfield’s eyes when, or 
rather if, he reads any of their lucubrations. The truth 
we take to be that the noble Earl did not write 
“ Endymion ” so much to please the public as to please 
himself, and to show the world that in his old age 
he retains the views of society which were so muck 
laughed at forty years ago. He has limited the scope of 
his story to a period when he was still but an irresponsible 
commoner. He has chosen in fact to begin his tale with 
the very interesting period of the death of George 
Canning, a date when the young Disraeli was no more 
than two and twenty years of age, when in more senses. 
than one the world was all before him where to choose, 
and when he had not yet manifested any sign of serious 
purpose. At this period Endymion’s father sits for 2 
pocket borough, and pins his faith to the Duke of 
Wellington as the statesman who is to save the country 
from Whiggery and Revolution. When he loses his 
pocket borough under the Re‘orm Bill, he finds himself 
ruined by the treachery of his father, and, his wife dying, 
his twin son and daughter have no better resource than 
to become one a c’erk in Somerset House, the other a 
companion to the daughter of a wealthy banker, unques- 
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tionably intended, in the main, to represent Henry Hope 
of Deepdene, amid the “ glades and galleries of which” 
“ Coningsby ” “was conceived and y executed.” Here 
the sister becomes acquainted with Lord Roehampton, a 
character more or less closely modelled after Lord 
Palmerston, by whom she is married. Endymion, of 
course, profits by the match, is removed from the vulgar 
jollity of Somerset House to the refined atmosphere of 
the Whitehall departments, is taken up and “ dressed ” 
by an eminent tailor, not unlike the late Mr. Nugee, 
who, with a touch of the late George Hudson, 
believes in his future ; becomes private secretary to a 
Whig Minister, gets into Parliament through one of those 
nice little boroughs which the Whigs in 1832 so con- 
veniently spared for their own purposes ; makes a mark 
in the House, and is left on the point of accepting 
exalted office at the hands of presumably the late Lord 
Aberdeen. He is fortunate enough to marry a wealthy 
widow of title, who may have been designed after the late 
Countess Waldegrave, his friends are all more or less con- 
nected with the peerage, he rises by no apparent merit of 
his own, for he is rather a spoony person, take him all in all; 
but by dint of dressing to character, breathing frequently 
“the enervating atmosphere of gilded saloons,” and not 
missing his chances generally, he attains the summum 
bonum of a political career, for it is evident Lord Beacons- 
field is not a believer in perhaps the best line in Young’s 
“Satires”: ‘None think the great unhappy but the 
great.” Endymion succeeds because the tailor and the 
ladies help him on. One great lady, whom he weds, 
has previously put 420,000 anonymously to his credit’; 
another is his twin sister ; he is good friends with the 
whole delightful sex. Therefore he achieves position 
and his career. Nay, without any qualities other than 
those which adorn full many a private station, he even 
drags others up with him. “Stick to the ladies” is 
therefore the moral of the novel, if moral it has; “stick 
to the ladies: if they do not mar you they will make 
you.” His sister prophesied when he left home, “ You 
will make friends in life, and they will be women.” They 
are, except Vigo the tailor, and perhaps he helps the 
hero as much as the fine ladies. All this is very nice, 
but perhaps not very natural. We can imagine the 
author replying, “If it were very natural, in the sense of 
being commonplace, it would not be romantic, and it was 
a romance I wrote.” To that answer there is no retort 
possible but that such a romance must be briiliant to 
sugceed. And “Endymion ” is brilliant, though its fire 
will not last. Lord Beaconsfield habitually turns out in 
conversation things as good as, in debate better things 
than, we have from first to last of these volumes. To 
those who have read the book and who have known the 
society of the last quarter of a century, it is simply ridi- 
culous to say Job Thornberry—a north country manu- 
facturer—is meant for Mr. Bright ; Adrian Neuchatel for 
Nathan Rothschild, and so on. In none of the characters 
has Lord Beaconsfield kept very close to any known 
originals, Zenobia may be Lord Salisbury’s mother ; 
Berengaria may be the Countess Grey or Lady Walde- 
grave ; Mr. Sidney Wilton may be Mr. Sidney Herbert ; 
Prince Florestan may be the late Emperor of the 
French; and the Rev. Nigel Penruddock may be 
Cardinal Manning. But then it is evident that one 
and all are in very many respects singularly un- 
like their supposed prototypes. Endymion has already 
been set down as Lord Beaconsfield himself! What 
next? Some critics have lauded the scenes in the 
Strand Divan and in an obscure debating society as 
marvels of character painting, but they are really far 
below the standard the author would have permitted 
himself twenty or thirty years ago ; perhaps they are not 
below that of “ Lothair,” issued ten years since. We have 
said so much because we have no desire to add our share 
to the “ gush” that has flooded some of the papers since 
Wednesday respecting this book. But we would not be 
understood to deny in the slightest degree the deep 
interest of almost every page. ‘That a statesman, who 
has left an ineffaceable mark on his age, and who will 
close his seventy-fifth year next Tuesday three weeks, 


should have written nearly a thousand pages so vivacious, | early as, 


neem 


if they are nothing else, is one of the world’s marvels. 
Here is a proof that defies time, for the faults 
of “Endymion” are as boyish as those of “ Vivian 
Grey,” of which “ Endymion” is a sort of vindication. 
One hero rose by audacity ; the other by the favour of 
the deau sexe. Both were conceived by a mind which is 
simply evergreen. It is capable, we believe, of produc- 
ing many such a story as this—one a month if it had 
nothing better to do. But perhaps this is the last, for 
we are told of an edition de luxe of all Lord Beacons- 
field’s works, and that is usually reserved for the crowning 
of a literary career. | 


GLIMPSES OF SOUTH AMERICA, 


— America, By A. Gallenga. Chapman and Hall (Limited). 
I . 

When the war broke out between Chili and Peru in 
the course of last year, it occurred to the proprietors of 
the Zimes to send out to the scene of operations a 
correspondent to report upon the conditions of Peru, 
Chili, and Bolivia, to begin with, and subsequently to 
visit some of the other States of the South American 
continent. Mr. Gallenga seems to have been selected, 
rather because he was at home and disengaged, than on 
account of any special fitness for the task imposed upon 
him ; but he is notably a workman equal to any news- 
paper duty imposed upon him, and of a tolerably equable 
temperament, resembling in this respect much more the 
people of his adopted than those of his native country. 
He set out at the beginning of October last year. He 
seems to have spent at least a portion of the voyage in 
endeavouring to do something in the way of reading up 
his subject, and by the time he got to Jamaica he felt 
himself already qualified to instruct the British public 
upon, among other philosophic speculations, the tendency 
of the populations of South America to cut one another’s 
throats. There is no particular fault to be found with 
the letter dated nineteen days after leaving Southampton, 
but we cannot help thinking it would have been more in 
place at the end of the volume as the conclusions of 
personal experience rather than an anticipation of a _ 
deal which it was Mr. Gallenga’s business to see for him- 
self. Having little to say in this chapter that has not 
been as well or better said before, he says it with a good 
deal of rhetorical flourish, which will excite the distrust. 
of as many readers as it will be found to attract. In the 
second letter, dated from Panama, Mr. Gallenga takes a 
whole page to tell us that we can accomplish the tour of 
South America not merely by going down the east coast 
before we return by the west coast, but by going down 
the west coast and returning by the east coast, which is 
quite as useful information as to tell us that we can walk 
along the Thames Embankment either from Westminster 
to Blackfriars, or from Blackfriars to Westminster. Of 
landing on the Isthmus of Panama Mr. Gallenga speaks 
confidently and inaccurately. He says that on the morn. 
ing of October 23 “ we neared our destination, and came 
in sight of Porto Bello, on the entrance of the Bay of 
Colon.” Now, Porto Bello is not on the Bay of Colon, or 
Navy Bay, nor is it on the entrance of any bay what- 
ever, for it lies at the head of quite another inlet than 
Limon or Navy Bay. In the next sentence we read “ the 
coast on our starboard side looked grand and lofty.” 
We do not deny that it was grand and lofty, but it could 
not have looked so for the same reason that, in the play 
of “The Critic,” the Spanish Armada cannot be seen. 
On the starboard side of the /Vé/, running from Jamaica 
to Colon, the nearest land is the Mosquito coast and 
Costa Rica, and only in the last few minutes of the 
voyage, while rounding in to pier or anchorage, is there 
any land visible on the starboard side. Again, we read 
that the town at the Atlantic terminus of the Panama 
railway had no existence before the railway was thought 
of, when it was called Aspinwall, as it no doubt was, and 
for that matter is. But when we are told that the 
natives have changed the name to Colon, we may be. 
permitted to say that it was called Colon certainly as 
and probably earlier than, it was called Aspin-~ 
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wall, for we can speak of it personally as bearing both 
names when the railway was built and opened in 1855, 
and we have very little doubt Colon was the name of 
the island on which the town stands many a long day 
before Mr. Aspinwall was born. It is a little bit of par- 
donable hyperbole to say that “ whoever has travelled 
through (across?) the Isthmus, may be said to have seen 
all the marvel and glory of the tropics,” for indeed the 
panorama along the line deserves all the praise that pen 
can bestow on it. Probably if Mr. Gallenga had stayed 
as long on the north as he did on the south side of the 
Isthmus, he would have been as accurate in his re- 
ferences to Colon as he is in his description of Panama, 
where he does not find it necessary to draw nice dis- 
tinctions between starboard and port. 

We do not excuse ourselves for lingering over these 
trifles, since it is a recognised principle of criticism to 
gauge a book from what the critic can actually check, 
and, judged by this doubtless incomplete standard, Mr. 
Gallenga cannot be deemed altogether a satisfactory 
writer. However, he has formed a very correct view of 
the future of the races in the State of Panama, and we 
are not at all sure that the most to be hoped in a 
material sense for its government would not be the for- 
mation of a masterful Chinese colony, which will cer- 
tainly be attracted to it if the canal is ever cut from 
Chagres to the Pacific. The description of the Peruvian 
sea-coast strikes us as perhaps the best part of the book, 
though with a little more word-painting about it than 
the subject quite deserves. The chapter on Peruvian 
wealth reveals, not indeed for the first time, what 
a storehouse for the world Peru would be if it 
were properly administered and worked. Nor can we 
withhold distinct commendation from the chapters on 
the Peruvian and the Bolivian Andes, though both are, 
of course, little more than mere glances. Of Chili 
Mr. Gallenga, like most other visitors, has formed a 
favourable opinion, but for a trustworthy view of the 
mineral resources of the country we must wait for Mr. 
Nelson Boyd’s forthcoming volume. Mr. Gallenga’s 
habitual carelessness in small matters peeps out in his 
chapter on Magellan’s Straits and Pacific or other steam 
navigation, where he tells us that he was in New York in 
April 1838, when the Great Western steamer arrived 
from Liverpool. Of course he means from Bristol, and 
ordinary books of reference give the date of her arrival as 
not April 23 but June 17. Again, the assertion is made 
that the Sirius was the first steamer which crossed the 
Atlantic; but nineteen years before the Sirius, the 
Savannah steamer arrived at Liverpool from New York 
in twenty-six days. If such dates, familiar “to every 
schoolboy,” are thus misstated, what confidence can we 
possibly place in statements which we have no means of 
testing offhand? Still there is no doubt Mr. Gallenga 
has written a very interesting book, with a great deal of 
information crammed into it of one sort and another, 
including letters concerning the cities of the Plate and the 
states thereabout. The chapter on Brazil is specially 
readable. But what real value can attach to a discursive 
view of South America taken in a circumnavigation 
between the end of October 1879 and the end of June 
1880? Mr, Gallenga is capable of a good deal, but 
he is not capable of doing what he has here attempted. 





CHRISTMAS BOOKS. 


The ratson détre of the handsome and well-printed 
volume, Asgard and the Gods, adapted from the work of 
Dr. W. Wagner by M. W. Macdowall, and edited by 
W. S. W. Anson (W. Swan Sonnenschein and Allen), is 
that “a complete and popular English account of the 
religious beliefs and superstitious customs of the Norse- 
men” has never been provided for the edification of 
children, we ought to say, elder children. For their use 
the editor has “ brought out” this book. It seems to us 
that the grand mythology of which the traditional sagas 
handed down from remote ages were preserved from 
oblivion or change by the compilers of the Elder Edda, 
and in the prose of the Snorra Edda, could have been pre- 
sented to the youthful readers in a more simple and less 
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pretentious form. There is an attempt at too much com- 
parative mythology, which, unless very carefully and 
systematically handled, is apt to confuse the y 
neophyte. The Aryan personifications of the powers 
and phenomena of nature, which undoubtedly reappear 
in the Scandinavian and Teutonic myths and legends 
should have been clearly in all cases, as we must 
admit they sometimes are in these pages, presented 
first in their unaltered legendary simplicity and beauty, 
then should have come the commentary and elucidation, 
as well as the comparison. But although there is some. 
what of confusion in the intended method of this work, 
yet the myths themselves of the Edda are given in a form 
that will attract and instruct the young readers, Odin 
and Freya, Thor and Balder, here stand clearly out in 
their majesty and power. The legends of Thor are per- 
haps the most lucid portion of the work, the introductory 
remarks excepted. We are at a loss to understand 
why, seeing that free citations are made from other 
modern works, no allusion should be found to the 
English poets who have given such worthy versions of 
these immortal sagas, as, for instance, Gray’s “ Descent 
of Odin,” or Kingsley’s rendering of the legend of the 
Longbeards. The illustrations are numerous indeed, 
but of necessity perhaps unequal to the difficult task of 
adding meaning to “the large utterance of the early 
gods.” The mighty Ases and the monsters of Jotun- 
heim and Muspelheim are too easily dwarfed from the 
sublime of the imagination to the ridiculous of attempted 
illustration. 


Roger Willoughby, by William H. G. Kingston 
(James Nisbet and Co.), contains a touching preface, 
uttering earnest and loving words of farewell to the 
young friends who will read this book, as the last work 
of the writer, to whom so many have owed so much 
instruction and amusement—in his own words, “I trust, 
the winding-up of a lifetime passed in being of use to 
you.” The boy of eighteen named Roger Willoughby, 
who is the hero of the work, is introduced to us studying 
navigation and looking out over the séa from a cliff-nook 
between Lyme and Bridport—a veritable sea-mew, eager 
to escape to the joys and perils of a sea-life. The period 
is the reign of the Second Charles, and the young Roger 
belongs to a loyalist family. So for land adventure we 
have the career of Monmouth in his heyday of popularity, 
and the fatal field of Sedgemoor. For the sea, there is a 
wreck, a capture by Moorish corsairs, a rescue by the 
gallant Benbow, and several sea-fights, together with a 
doleful description of the miseries endured by the un- 
happy rebels who were sent as slaves to the plantations. 
In all these either the hero or his friends and relatives 
are concerned, and Roger Willoughby wins credit and 
renown in the “Times of Benbow,” whose death is the 
conclusion of the story. 


Dorothy Compton. A Story of the 15, by J. R. 
Henslowe (Kerby and Endean), is a story full of the 
magic of the White Rose, telling how the loves of a York- 
shire maiden of old descent and a youthful gentleman 
from the border were crossed by the Jacobite rebellion. 
There is a rival cousin, who is also a traitor, and a fatal 
ending after the defeat of Preston. The politics and 
politicians of the period are briefly outlined, and despite 
the honours being all on one side, the tale has plenty of 
life and vigour. There is enough history to weight the 
romance, but the writer is scarcely expert enough to blend 
them in due proportion. ‘There are too many fersona@, 
and of them too many are so great personages as to 
somewhat embarrass the scrupulous reader. 


Ligh Water Mark, the Christmas number of Tinsley 
Brothers’ well-known magazine, is written by Richard 
Dowling. No reader can possibly, however versed 
in plots and dénouements, conjecture the extraordi- 
nary means by which the first hero, whom we 
meet at dead low water, attains to the fulness of 
a high tide of fortune. ‘The fortunes of two pair of 


lovers are curiously intertwined, but the complex me- 
chanism which Mr. Dowling has concealed in the end of 
his story must be read to be wondered at. Like the old 
warehouse, the pages contain little else. 
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In the seven knots of Under Stieve Ban (Grant and 
Co.’s' Christmas number), Mr. R. E. Francillon spins 
a yarn which, by its varied composition, continually 
interests his readers. The scene is laid mainly in Wexford 
or Waterford, just before the ’98, so that the present 
supposed craving for Irish stories can be fully satis- 
fied. But it is by a restoration of “ Ould Ireland.” The 
adventures of the too faithful lover, Michael Fay, and 
the faithless one, Phil Ryan, are astonishing enough 
for any Christmas number. But the palm of character 
is, after all, carried off by the heroine, Kate, who is 
severely tried, as much by the devotion of her lover- 
husband as by the loss of her first love. But we regard 
Dionysius O’Rooney, the hedge schoolmaster, as the 
leading character. The presiding poet of the Academy 
is a true survival, albeit, like the illustrations, his 
description is somewhat over-coloured. Besides the 
scenes in Ireland, there is a spirited description of a 
sea-fight, and another of a seascape, and a bit of French 
prison life in the time of the Great War. A most 
readable Christmas number have Messrs. Grant and Co, 
given to the public. 


Every Boys’ Annual (George Routledge and Sons) 
contains in the pages within its handsome cover abund- 
ance of amusing as wellas instructivereading. Well-known 
names attest the quality of the varieties provided for the 
boyish patrons. ‘“ Adventures in Africa and in India” 
are the contributions of the versatile and prolific W. H. G. 
Kingston, and the juvenile readers will regret their lost 
friend. “Ascents and Adventures” are a lively and 
well-illustrated record of mountaineering. Lieut. Low 
contributes several well-written articles, and L. M. C. 
Lamb is the historiographer of the work. The puzzles 
are many and mysterious. 


The Favourite Album of Fun and Fancy (Cassell, 

Petter, and Galpin) relies on the novelty always to be 
found in clever anthropomorphic presentations of animals, 
and the successive birds, beasts, ’and reptiles who ex- 
plain and reason about their instinctive doings, just as 
boys and girls do about their irrational pranks, will be 
favourites with young readers. Natural history is easily 
learned, while the unconscious pupils laugh over the 
comical adventures, which the funny illustrations of 
Ernest Griset have made still more comical, of known 
and unknown English and foreign fere nature; only 
we beg to say that frogs mostly eat slugs, not fruit, in 
strawberry beds. 
’ The twin publications of the Religious Tract Society, 
Lhe Sunday at Home and The Leisure Hour, 1880, appeal 
not only to those who prefer devotional reading, expressing 
what, in order to characterise them, must be denominated 
“ evangelical views,” but to those also of the family 
circle who want some amusement and instruction care- 
fully fenced against the intrusion of unsuitable ideas 
either in religion or practical life. ‘The volumes respec- 
tively contain a well diversified collection of facts and 
fiction. The coloured illustrations in the Suzday at Home 
are very pretty, especially those illustrating the seasons ; 
and the two volumes, or either of them, will be a valuable 
addition to many a family library. 


Of the thirty-six celebrities, foremost among their 
fellows, whose lifelike portraits and brief but full biogra- 
phies are contained in AZen of Mark, Fifth Series, 1881 
(Sampson Low and Co.), Hepworth Dixon, Roebuck, and 
Tom Taylor are names which have become “ parcels of 
the dreadful past.” This makes even more valuable this 
album of distinguished men, which cannot be reckoned 
among the ephemeral publications, of which it is a com- 
panion. It will become a perennial monument, a library 
Walhalla of English worthies. 

Funny Folks Annual is exceedingly droll. Although 
there is little refinement about the drawings, there is 
vigour and humour, and on every page is something 
which raises a genuine laugh. The Annual is an un- 

BoILinc WATER IN HaLF A MINUTE can be had at any hour 
of the night or day from the “Crown” Instantaneous Water Heater, 


Ewart & Son, 346 Euston Road, and facing Moorgate Station. The best and 
cheapest Bath Boiler yet invented.—Apvt. 


MR. HARDY’S NEW NOVEL 


The Trumpet-Major. By the Author of “ Far from the Madding i 
Crowd,” &c, Smith, Elder, and Co, 


Mr. Hardy has here a very little story to tell. His 
gold leaf is beaten out very thin, but it is gold of price, 
and not Dutch-metal gilt. It is a tale of wars and 
rumours of wars, and yet it hardly moves out of a circle 
with a four-mile radius. Those who know Dorsetshire 
well, or even those who may have made a few rambles on 
foot in the neighbourhood of Weymouth, will, apart from 
the frequent references to that royal watering-place, have 
little difficulty in identifying the scene in which the 
characters are placed “when George III. was king,” 
when Boney was the bogey, not merely of the nursery, 
but of more than half the people of Britain, and when 
on bright days the good folks of Dover and Folkestone 
could see from the white cliffs of Albion the gleam of 
cuirasses and sabres and bayonets in the Gallic camp 
over the dark cliffs whereon yet stand the ruins of Caligula’s 
tower, and now the tower of that, in those times deemed, 
monster who, having just humbled Austria at Ulm, 
thought again of humbling his last foe, Old England. 
The love story is of the slightest—a rivalry between two 
loving brothers, of whom the most inconstant is at length 
successful, “‘an owre true tale” too often. Besides, the 
heroine is persecuted with the attention of a poltroon 
yeoman, and her mother marries the father of her best 
beloved, who, being a sailor (his brother is a bold 
dragoon, shot to death in the Peninsula), wins his com- 
mission upon Trafalgar’s day, and is among those who 
carry the greatest of our naval heroes from the quarter- 
deck to the dark little cabin on the port side of the 
cockpit, now inscribed “ Here Nelson died.” 

From this rough outline it might be doubted if the 
story would support three volumes, and perhaps it might 
have been advantageously compressed into two, as gold 
may be beaten so thin that the light shines through it. 
But, after all, Mr. Hardy knows his business too well 
ever to weary his reader, though we are bound to say 
Anne Garland might, considering her birth, have been 
given a few accomplishments better than making wool 
hearthrugs. Nor is she, to our mind, a particularly lov- 
able creature, if we may judge by her relations with her 
certainly weak mother. Again, there is a vein of farce 
rather than comedy in some of the scenes in which the 
vain yeoman figures—a pale copy of the Antient Pistol 
group of one William Shakespeare. Still, the whole of 
the characters are well limned, and the mill on the slope 
of the down will take its place as the centre of a quaint 
bit of study from life of a time now gone and fading fast 
into the darkness of the ages. Concerning the court 
and the senate, the bar and the literary men, the army 
and the navy of the early days of the century, we know 
enough, and sometimes more than enough—we could be 
glad if a good deal of what we do know might be for- 
gotten—but of the real country life of England when the 
Corsican ogre was preparing to gulp cown our grandfathers 
and grandmothers we know too little. This is what Mr. 
Hardy paints for us with so much wraisemblance that it 
would not be in the very least surprising to hear “ The 
Trumpet-Major” was founded upon a bit of real Dorset 
family history. But it could not have been written with- 
out a good deal of study of local history, the customs 
and the costumes, the lanes and footpaths, the bye-ways 
rather than the highways of the time when, master of all 
the nations of Europe but ourselves, Bonaparte coloured 
our national life to such an extent that from St. 
Michael’s Mount to Berwick and beyond, from Cromer 
to Clew Bay, there was “hardly a house in which there 
was not one dead” or daily exposed to death at the 
hands of the French. We have not found Mr. Hardy 
wrong in his picture of the times—save once. Carlton 
House we know of, but Carleton House can only be a 
misprint. However, the local records of Weymouth and 
Melcombe Regis would have given the author plenty of 
additional material with which to or his volumes if 
he had chosen to extend by but one character the scope 
of his tale. 


———————————— ee 
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. SCHOOL BOOKS. 

The Beginner’s Latin Exercise Book, By Rev. C. 
Sherwill Dawe, B.A. (Rivingtons.)—In the absence of 
any previous literary effort, so far as we are aware, on the 
part of this gentleman, we think to describe himself merely 
as “Lecturer and Assistant Chaplain, St. Mark’s College,” 
furnishes a by no means sufficient clue to his identity. 
St. Mark is a popular saint, and the seminaries under his 

tronage are many and various. But whatever the precise 

ocality of his labours, we cannot compliment him upon 
these first-fruits of his scholarship. We could name half a 
dozen other books which cover the same ground, and are 
written with far greater judgment and accuracy. The 
choice of examples in Mr. Dawe’s primer is lamentably 
jejune. Why, for instance, commit to paper such an obvious 
perversion of facts as this: Diffictle est elephantum domare, 
even though qualified a little farther on by the admission, 
Diff cilius est leonem domare quam elephantum ; or again, 
such a silly platitude as Animalia oculos habent ut videant. 
And we should very much like to know upon what authority 
he tells his pupils that “ U¢a/ways takes the subjunctive,” the 
italics being his own. This certainly used not to be the 
case when Plancus was head master. Finally, the plan of 
the work will puzzle most readers ; the author enunciates 
it thus, “ Each exercise is divided into four sections. 
Section A indicates the work to be prepared and written for 
the next day’s lesson ; Section B affords easy exercises for 
oral practice on the accidence prepared. Sections C and D 
supply suitable sentences for translation, whether written 
or oral.” It reminds one of those tiresome arithmetical 
problems of one’s youth, wherein a certain abnormal cistern 
was led a terrible life by a number of insubordinate pipes 
which were always doing the wrong thing at the wrong time, 
and which no decent plumber would have tolerated for five 
minutes. 

A School German Grammar. By H. W. Eve, M.A. 
(David Nutt.)—This is a book which we have long been 
expecting. The French grammar known familiarly as 
“Eve and Baudiss” was so decidedly the best of its kind 
that masters of “ modern sides” began forthwith to clamour 
for a similar work on the German language. O/¢/o, Tiarck, 
and Ahm are all very well in their way, but they one and all 
labour under the manifest disadvantage of having been 
written by a foreigner, and foreigners have never yet suc- 
ceeded in appreciating, still less in removing, the difficulties 
which assail our young islanders in the mastery of a Con- 
tinental tongue. But Mr. Eve, whose success at Wellington 
College won for him the important headmastership of 
University College School, has once more come to the 
rescue. He is admirably adapted to the work. A high 
degree in double honours at Cambridge proves that he was 
thoroughly well up in both mathematics and the dead lan- 
guages before he turned his attention to teaching French and 
German, and these are the men who make the best teachers 
of “modern” subjects. Moreover, albeit rejoicing in a suf- 
ficiently venerable name, he was presumably once an English 
boy himself, and can therefore readily imagine and minister 
to their peculiar wants. But he does not seek to spare 
them ; he does not pretend that, even on his own system, 
drudgery and a good deal of learning by heart are avoided. 
Rather is he the advocate of hard work and of the applica- 
tion to French and German of the laborious plan which has 
hitherto been confined to Latin and Greek. As such, we 
heartily commend him and his “ Grammar” to the notice 
and imitation of all conscientious teachers. We regard him 
as par excellence the English teacher of modern languages, 
if, as we have good reason to suppose, he imparts as success- 
fully as he writes. 

History Reader. Part 1. English History from B.C. 55 
Zo A.D. 1066. By H. Major, B.A., B.Sc. London. (Griffith 
and Farran.)—The Education Department, in its omnis- 
cience, has defined certain Standards, to which the unhappy 
children of this country must rise, or, by fair means or foul, 
be raised; otherwise, pains and penalties untold ensue. 
Mr. Major here provides for the requirements of the History 
course for Standard II., ze¢., for children between eight and 
ten years of age. Perhaps he has occasionally allowed him- 
self to sacrifice historical accuracy in some measure to 
simplicity and picturesqueness ; but, on the whole, we may 
fairly congratulate him on the good sense he has displayed 
in his little book. He omits, and wisely, we think, all dates, 
and i also wisely, here and there a familiar ballad fro 
re nald, 


WHITE AND SounpD TEETH are indispensable to personal 
attraction, and to health and longevity by the proper mastication of food. 
Rowlands’ Odonto or Pearl Dentifrice, compound of Oriental ingredients, is of 
inestimable value in preserving and beautifying the teeth, strengthening the 

ms, and in giving a pleasing fragrance to the breath. It eradicates tartar 
rom the teeth, removes spots of incipient decay, and polishes and preserves 
the enamel, to which it imparts a pearl-like whiteness. Sold by Chemists anc 
perfumers. Ask for ‘‘ Rowlands’ Odonto.” 


CURRENT LITERATURE. 


Tasmanian Friends and Foes, Feathered, Fu and 
Finned ; a Family Chronicle of Country Life, Natural His. 
tory, and Veritable Adventure. By Louisa Anne Meredith. 
(London: Marcus Ward and Co.)—Mrs. Meredith is a 
veteran writer on Tasmania, and though her books are more 
remarkable for their artistic beauty than for their li 
skill, they are by no means discreditable in the latter 
Her fault is that of many colonial authors. Instead of 
writing just as they and the people around themetalk, they 
aim at turning periods, using grand words, and secon 
poetical quotations. The consequence is, that while 
page shows that the writers are capable of —— a 
useful book full of local colouring, their efforts simply 
result in a kind of antipodean echo of some fashionable 
novelist or of the recollections of the nearest circulati 
library. There is nothing real in it. Mrs. Meredith, 
we regret to say, has that fault also. She knows 
Tasmania thoroughly, and, though not a strong writer, is 
perfectly capable of penning a useful treatise on the country. 
But to be thoroughly “colonial” is, in the opinion of many 
of our thin-skinned cousins in Greater Britain, to be vulgar. 
They are morbidly anxious to show their friends “ at home” 
that people in Australia and Tasmania are just as polished 
as here, and can write as finely, and be as utterly snobbish 
as any within the brumous isles from whence they or their 
forbears came. In this they do not invariably succeed, but 
it is not for want of trying. Mrs. Meredith is an accom- 
plished lady, but when using the prattle of a number of 
colonial children and their parents as a series of slender 
pegs on which to hang some account of the birds, beasts, 
and fishes of Tasmania, she need not have given them such 
extremely grand names. They are all Gwendolines, 
Cyrils, Fredas, Guys, Sibyls, Lenas, Mertons, Leslies, 
Wilmots—in brief, every name except those which we find 
anywhere out of a three-volumed novel. Sometimes, as 
in Mr. Merton’s accounts of his early colonial ex- 
perience, they drop into the language of ordinary life 
but when Mrs. Merton gives her children mo 
lessons—some of which it would be cruel to quote—th 
remind us of nothing so much as what Oliver Goldsmi 
said about Dr. Johnson’s conversations in “ Rasselas.” “He 
made his little fishes all talk like big whales.” However, 
this is perhaps what the upper class of the colonists like, and, 
if so, we have no right to quarrel with those who cater for 
their taste. At all events, Mrs. Meredith has written a book 
which gives us a great deal of very interesting, trustworthy, 
and useful information about Tasmanian animals and plants, 
and incidentally also about those of the Riverina in New 
South Wales. Her story, though ending with a marriage, is 
of the thinnest description, but is strictly proper, and, we 
fancy, does not aim at being much more than a connecting 
thread for the anecdotes about animals. As regards her 
illustrations, we have nothing but praise to bestow on them. 
The eight coloured plates are simply exquisite, and do 
infinite credit to the lady’s deft pencil, plied when she is 
nearing her threescore and tenth year. The woodcuts 
are also equally good; and when we say that both 
they and the coloured plates are executed and printed 
by Messrs. Ward, we shall have given a_ sufficiently 
high recommendation to those who know the kind of 
work turned out by the Chandos Street firm. Altogether, 
even with the characteristic blemishes mentioned, Mrs. 
Meredith’s last work on the land of her adoption is not 
the least meritorious of the many which she has written. It 
is likely to prove popular not only in the colony, but with 
those who have friends in the lovely island once more 
familiarly known as the House of Bondage for the Banned 
of the Old Bailey. The book has a good index and table 
of contents, but its pages have not been revised by the 
authoress, and seem to have been very carelessly edited, 
since she is allowed to refer in the text to Appendices for 
which we look in vain at the end of the volume. 


Political Economy for Business People. By Robert 
Jamieson. (Effingham Wilson.)—If it be charged against 
“Political Economy,” as Mr. Jamieson declares, that it is 
“a dismal science and a system based on the lowest selfish- 
ness,” then surely all the more credit is due to him for his 
laborious attempt to rescue it from the region of evil re- 
pute. Without venturing to estimate the value of the various 
conclusions at which he arrives, we may at least commend what 
must strike even a lay reader as the straightforward, common- 
sense character of hisbook. It is what it pretends tobe,neither 
more nor less. There is no room for sentiment, still less for 


fun in any shape, for the writer’s feelings, when he grimly noted 
that “estimate” in the City sense, is a very different matter 
from the term “ value,” as applied to “a departed friend’s 
letter or a lock of hair,” must have been, we feel sure, 
laudably and totally devoid of all suspicion of levity. We 
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are a little amused by his definition, at least, he prints it as 
his own, of wealth, viz. : “ whatever can be eine and sold.” 
Aristotle said the same thing rather more than two thousand 
years ago,'when he proposed as a definition of the same term, 
“all of which the value is measured by a currency.” 
Mr. Jamieson might have, at any rate, acknowledged 
the obligation. There are some sensible remarks on 
“Trades Unions,” which, inter alia, by enforcing the 
same payment for the idle and for the industrious, 
have “demoralised the honour and pride of workman- 
ship in the men.” On the other hand, he does not much 
believe in arbitration, which he thinks will never be 
adopted as a system in disputes between masters and work- 
men. The greater part of the volume is, of course, taken 
up with the consideration of money in its various modern 
shapes, and with the attempt to explain clearly that 
nowadays, from the business-man’s point of view, silver 
and gold are of very little account—until he returns in the 
evening to his suburban villa, when, presumably, they regain 
something of the importance which they have lost during 
the day. Men who are engaged in large financial trans- 
actions may probably derive interest, and possibly even 
profit, from his pages, which, we repeat, bear the mark of a 
shrewd and, we should say, eminently competent mind. 
For those who have, or think they have, a soul above com- 
merce, they will prove very dry reading, even though such 
readers bear in mind that the relationship between money 
and art is daily becoming closer and more affectionate, and 
that, according to a fairly respectable authority, Moneta was 
the mother of the Muses ! 


Die irisch-englische Agrarbewegung. Von Dr. Julius 
Frei. (Leipsig : Holtzendorff-Brentano’s Jahrbuch.) —Bear- 
ing in mind, perhaps, the thorn in the flesh which his own 
country has ere now been to Austria, Dr. Frei, who hails 
from Buda-pest, has thought it worth while to republish in 
pamphlet form a synopsis of Irish “ difficulties” from the 
earliest times to the present grave crisis. Certes that was a 
bad bargain which Henry II. is said to have struck with 
Pope Adrian IV., albeit the yearly tribute was never paid, 
and the sword subdued a land which declined to be bought. 
Indeed, what with native cantankerousness and all the 
horrors of pestilence, flood, and famine, it would be hard to 
hit upon a land which has apparently found so little favour 
in the eyes of Providence as Ireland, or one which has 
proved itself a less eligible neighbour. With great clearness 
and, we may add, a very obvious leaning towards the sons 
and daughters of Erin, Dr. Frei sketches their history and 
trials, tracing carefully the origin, constitution, and fate of 
the National Party once so ably and withal temperately 
presided over by Mr, Butt. He denounces with a vehemence 
which, in this country at least, is now a little stale, the hard- 
ships which absenteeism, ruthless evictions, and, as he thinks, 
a needlessly harsh government, to say nothing of continued bad 
harvests and, of late years, a complete change of climate, have 
entailed upon a suffering race. He is well up in all the 
statistics of population and potatoes, and passes in review 
the various steps which led to the “ obstructionist ” phase in 
the late Parliament, culminating in a general election at 
home, and a more or less successful crusade on the part of 
Mr. Parnell in America. He notes, however, with becoming 
impartiality, that the embryo “ King of Ireland” was de- 
nounced as a swindler by the New York Herald, and that, 
for all his ravings in behalf of a down-trodden peasantry, he 
has never remitted more than 7} per cent. on his own rents, 
and that thus he has earned his notoriety at a very cheap 
rate. But the chief cause of Irish misery, according to this 
observant critic, lies in the utterly misguided system of 
Landwirthschaft prevailing throughout the country. And 
he concludes with a word of warning that we too in England, 
and in fact the European community generally, must in- 
evitably, and at no very distant date, be content to play a 
very humble part, whether as husbandmen or artisans, in 
the face of the great nations of the far West rapidly rising 
to outdo us. The pamphlet will be interesting to foreigners 
who may care to master the Irish situation. But we cannot 
see that Dr. Frei has solved the problem which this many a 
jong year has vexed the souls of men and ministers. 


Cruden’s Complete Concordance. Illustrated. (Ward, 
Lock, and Co.)—We fail to see what advantage to a student 
is derived from increasing the already bulky Concordance 
by the addition of illustrations. Whether they are views of 
places mentioned in the Scriptures or representations of 
utensils, weapons, birds, beasts, and fishes, these plates are 
simply an impediment to the referential use of the standard 
thesaurus of Biblical words and phrases. The binding, 
moreover, of this volume is not sufficiently strong and 
durable for its size, unless it is meant only to adorn the 
drawing-room table, and not to be opened save on very rare 
occasions, 


Speeches of Thomas Lord Erskine. With a Memoir by 
Edward Walford. (Reeve and Turner.)—When we have 
repeated the statement that this edition contains the whole 
of the speeches of Lord Erskine, extracted verbatim from 
the edition of 1810, we have said nearly all that needs to be 
said concerning this volume. To the student of forensic 
oratory it is an obvious advantage to possess one easily- 
handled volume instead of five. But there is a terrible 
defect, no index being supplied. Mr. Walford’s memoir is a 
brief sketch reduced from Campbell’s “ Lives.” 

Morality: An Essay addressed to Young Men. By 
Maurice Charles Hime, M.A., LL.D. (William H. Guest.)— 
The sub-title of this work sufficiently explains its object. It 
1s a contribution, not to the broad science of ethics, but to the 
ethics of sex. It is written in strict logical form, being 
divided into chapters, sections, and sub-sections, each fol- 
lowing naturally out of the last. But through the scientific 
form which Dr. Hime has chosen for his book there shines a 
deep enthusiasm and true manly feeling. He deals with, 
and demolishes, one after the other the common arguments, if 
such they can be called, in favour of licentiousness, and were 
Q.E.D. to be printed on the last page, no one could deny 
that it had been fairly earned. The book is one which may 
be commended to the consideration of all men, whether 
young or old. 


STRAY LEAVES. 


The Russian journalistic notes this week are as under :— 
The Commission appointed to revise the Press Laws of 
Russia has commenced its sittings, under the presidency of 
N.C. Abaza. The Odessa Pravda has been suspended by 
General Drenteln, the Governor-General of the district, for 
an article drawing attention to the needs of the port. The 
editor of the Tiflis Vestnik has been fined one hundred 
roubles for a breach of the press laws. The editor of the 
official journal, Praveetelstvenni Vestnik (Sooshkoff), has 
resigned his post. M. Korobtchevsky has received per- 
mission to edit next year a monthly review, to be called 
Progress. intelligence from Finland speaks of great jour- 
nalistic activity as impending at Helsingfors and Wiborg, 
many prospectuses of new journals and reviews having 
received the approval of the authorities. Next year M. Alex- 
androff will start an art journal at St. Petersburg, and 
M. Yozefovitch a weekly agricultural review at Kharkoff. 
The Moscow Gazette has achieved a sensation by publishing 
daily, during the great State trial, telegraphic reports, extend- 
ing over five columns of close print in some cases. 

A new Russian translation of Byron’s “ Don Juan,” by 
V. Karpoff, is appearing in the weekly literary supplement 
of the Vovoe Vremya. 

The leading Russian satirical writer, Stchedrin, is seriously 
ill, His health has been breaking some time, and a journey 
to Germany seems to have only accelerated the collapse. 

It is stated that the Russian Government does not intend 
sanctioning the issue of any more fresh daily newspapers 
until the Select Committee appointed to inquire into the 
Press Laws have presented their report. i 

The current number of the Russian monthly review, 
Rooski Starina, contains an article on “ Family Relations in 
Russia in the Sixteenth to Seventeenth Centuries,” and 
“Recollections of Prince Gortschakoff.” The Vestnik Evropt 
publishes a critical review of the work of the last English 
Parliament. - 

Nottingham, the city of “lambs” and lace, keeps its 
position in the van of art progress, a result in a great 
measure due to the energy and tact of its Arts Society. A 
commendable feature in their plan, and wherein they set a 
good example to many other towns boasting art schools and 
museums, is a series of lectures by acknowledged authorities 
on matters of art interest, delivered from time to time in the 
Long Gallery of the Castle. The last lecture was delivered 
on Tuesday by Mr. John Forbes-Robertson, on the historic 
relation of secular to sacred art—a subject of great interest. 

Sir David Wedderburn is reported to be about to come 
before the world as the author of a book, detailing his recent 
experiences as a traveller. It is also said that he will shortly 
accept the comfortable post of Deputy Clerk Register in 
Scotland. But, though it is worth £1,200 a year, it will, if 
accepted, force him to vacate the Haddington Burghs. 

According to some colonial papers, Mr. Elias C. La cock, 
the hero of the International Regatta, is the author of some 
amatory poems of considerable merit. It is to be hoped 
that it is not true that he is to turn his versifying talents to 
account by puffing the Hop Bitters as a tonic for rowing men. 

Dr. Georg Ebers has another novel in the press. Itis to 
be called “Der Kaiser,’ and will be published in two 
volumes by Hallberger at Stuttgart. 
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Mr. Macgregor, Professor of Mental Philosophy in the 
University of Otago, New Zealand, will shortly come before 
the colonial and the British public with a refutation of Posi- 
tivism. So that the Antipodes, not content with furnishing 
champion oarsmen and chaaiatin cricketers, are to give us 
a champion metaphysician. _ 

Mr. Stuart Cumberland gave, on Tuesday last, at the 
lecture hall of the Association in Aid of the Deaf and 
Dumb, another exposure of spiritualism. The lecture, which 
was for the benefit of the Association, was presided over by 
Sir Edmund Beckett, Bart., Q.C. Amongst the audience 
were many distinguished scientists and /¢¢/érateurs, including 
Professor Tyndall, F.R.S., Professor E. Ray Lankester, 
F.R.S., Professor Ferrier, F.R.S., and the Rev. Samuel 
Green, D.D. The greatest interest was taken in the pro- 
ceedings, which were a complete success from beginning to 
end, Mr. Cumberland being repeatedly cheered. 

We have received the Christmas number of the Pictorial 
World, with a very skilfully-designed cover. The number 
is rich in clever drawings, pretty verse, and interesting 
stories, 

The project, advocated in the pages of the New York 
journal Bud/ion, of an international monetary conference 

as been approved by Mr. Secretary Sherman. He thinks 
it would be expedient and useful in preparing the way for 
international commercial treaties, by which the relative value 
of gold and silver may be fixed, and in accordance with 
which certificates of deposits may be issued by the concur- 
ring nations as a medium of international commerce. 

The curiously soft lemon-coloured jelly, without taste or 
smell, which Mr. Chesebrough succeeded in obtaining from 
petroleum, has proved equally valuable in the hospital, the 
nursery, and on the toilet table. Vaseline, as its inventor 
termed it, has received probably more genuine testimonials 
for widely different uses than any product, cosmetical or 
pharmaceutical. 

The Vienna Faculty of Medicine has lost one of its most 
prominent members in Professor Johann von Dumreicher, 
who expired at his chateau of Januschewetz, near Agram, on 
the 16th instant. He was born at Trieste in 1815, the son 
of a well-to-do merchant, and for some time acted as 
assistant to the celebrated surgeon Freiherr von Wattmann. 
Professor von Dumreicher retired only a few weeks ago to 
Croatia. He was known to be suffering from heart disease, 
but none of his friends imagined that his end was so near. 

The firm of Brockhaus at Leipzic will shortly publish a 
new lexicon, which is to be brought out in a hundred and 
eighty small parts, at the price of about sixpence each. 
Savans and specialists of all countries have contributed to 
the work, a good feature of which will be the introduction of 
about five hundred plates in the text, illustrating science, art, 
and commerce. 

The revised version of the English New Testament 
will be issued in February next, and a “Companion” to it, 
by the Rev. Alexander Roberts, D.D., Professor of Humanity, 
St. Andrew’s, and member of the New Testament Company, 
will be published simultaneously by Messrs. Cassell, Petter, 
Galpin, and Co., explaining the reasons for the changes 
made in the authorised version. 

The second volume of the French translation of Buckle’s 
“History of Civilisation” has just been issued by MM. 
Marpon and Flammarion. 

Professor Graham Bell has promised to read a paper 
before the Society of Arts upon his “ Photophone” at the 
ordinary meeting on Wednesday, December 1. As con- 
siderable interest is likely to attach to this paper, it is 
announced that only members of the Society can be ad- 
mitted, and that they will be required to provide themselves 
with special tickets issued for the occasion. 

Substantial landed investments conducted prudently, with 
a careful avoidance of unwieldy and unproductive business, 
are preferable to other apparently more tempting ventures. 
This is the belief of the promoters of the London Land 
Company, which will take advantage of the present oppor- 
tunity for securing profitable properties, especially in the 
suburbs of London and other large towns, such as Brighton. 
The names of the directors and bankers are a good gua- 
rantee for cautious and provident management. 

New ideas are slowly percolating the Chinese mind. All 
telegrams to Pekin have had hitherto to pass through 
Shanghai, and be forwarded thence by courier. Now, 
however, the Government has consented to allow direct 
overland communication to be established with Pekin, and 
£40,000 has been voted for the work. The messages will be 
conveyed in English, as the Chinese language is unsuitable 
for a telegraphic code. 

‘The two fine tenors mentioned in Hart’s “ History of the 
Violin,” p. 113, together with a violin and a chamber double- 
bass, made by Gaspard de Salo, the celebrated Brescian 
artist, have been recently sold by auction by Messrs. Puttick 


and Simpson, and produced the sums of £76, £91, 1, and 


21 tively. ey were the property 
teward, of Wolverhampton. 


It is not a little interesting, during the es M 
crusade against the German tongue, to recall the fact that, 
although Latin was the official language, German was the 
language of the Court in Hungary, even at the time of 
Louis II. in 1525. This is shown by a charter granting 
patents of nobility to one Georg Lerchenfelder, and to his 
cousin, a priest named Sixtus Lerchenfelder. This charter, 
dated from the Castle of Buda on St. Bartholomew’s day, 
August 26, 1525, is writen in German, the signature only, 
Ludovicus Rex, manu nr vid, being in Latin, 

“The Daily Calendar” and the “ Proverbial Calendar ” 
(Bemrose & Sons) are handy and legible; the latter not only 
tells us the date of each succeeding day, but adds a wise saw, 
so that an abundant stock of wisdom may be laid in by 
those who have to wait in offices supplied with it. The 
same firm issue a “ Monthly Diary,” a little packet of twelve 
separate diaries, which can be carried in a pocket-book or 
purse, and be useful for very methodical people. 

We have received an advance copy of the Graphic Christ- 
mas number, which is unusually rich in illustrations. It 
contains no less than fifteen coloured or tinted pictures, 
besides the pidce de resistance, a large chromo-lithograph of 
Mr. Millais’ * Cherry Ripe,” a picture originally painted for 
the proprietors of the Graphic. Some interesting figures are 
furnished as to the cost of production, and the persons 
employed upon this number, from which a good idea 
is obtained of the magnitude of the undertaking. The 
stories which compose the letter-press are clever, especially 
those by Mr. Arthur Locker and Mr. Grenville Murray, 
Taken altogether, the nurnber is a most attractive one. 

From Messrs. De La Rue and Co. we have received a 
varied selection of Christmas and New Year’s cards. Many 
of them are gracefully designed and well executed; but 
except in the case of those printed on white silk, a kind we 
do not remember to have seen before, there are but few 
novelties. The thinly-clad little Eastern girls, whose light 
apparel is suggestive of anything but Christmas weather, we 
have been accustomed to for some time. Some queer 
Japanese cards in seasonable grey strike us as being among 
the best, while some of the small comic cards are very 
funny. There is one of a fierce-looking little elf, poising a 
thorn with which he is about to spear a bee, which contains 
much humour. The sachets are well got up, and beautifully 
perfumed. 

At the castle of Herberstein, in Styria, on the estate of 
Count Herberstein, while some workmen were digging a 
well a few days ago on the hill-side, they came upon some 
ancient foundations, and proceeding with the excavation, 
they unearthed a corridor with several doors leading into 
large rooms. In the rooms was found furniture in good 
condition, as well as drinking-vessels and tapestry. There 
is at present no clue to the builders of the house thus acci- 
dentally discovered, though it is surmised that it dates some 
centuries back. Everything found in the rooms has been 
conveyed to Count Herberstein’s mansion at Vienna. 

A series of diplomatic documents exchanged between the 
Vatican and the Belgian Government have just been pub- 
lished at Brussels. Among them is a letter addressed by the 
late Pope to M. Dumont, formerly Bishop of Tournay, in 
which Pius IX. declares his opinion that the election of Car- 
dinal Pecci to the Papal chair would be a misfortune to the 
Church. This letter has created not a little sensation at the 
Pontifical Court, and Pope Leo XIII. has given orders that 
a strict inquiry be made as to its authenticity. 





——= 


SOCIETIES, ETC., FOR THE ENSUING WEEK. 


Monpay. 8 p.m.—Society of Arts. Cantor Lectures. ‘‘ Some Points of Con- 
tact between the Scientific and Artistic Aspects 
oe? and Porcelaia.” By Professor A. H. Church, 


TvurEspay. 8 p.m.—Institution of Civil Engineers. Discussion of New Zealand 
Government Railways, and Ceylon Government Rail- 
ways. 

Wepnespay. 8 p.m.—Geological Society. “On renains of a small Lizard 
from the Neocomian Rocks of the Island of Lesina in 
Dalmatia.” By Professor H. G. Seeley, F.R.S., F.G. S. 
**On the Beds at Headon Hill in the Isle of Wight. 
By. + Keeping, Esq., and E. B. Tawney, Esq., M.A.» 


8 p.M.—British Archzological Association. ‘The Exploration of 
the Roman Station of Vinorium (Binchester).” By the 
Rev. Dr. Hooppell. ‘‘Roman Remains at Nursling, 
Hants.” By Dr. Wake Smart. 
8 p.M.—Society of Arts. ‘The Photophone.” By Professor Alex- 
ander Graham Bell. * 
Tuurspay. 8 p.M.—Linnean Society. “On an Erythroea new to England.” 
By Frederick Townsend. ‘“ The Conifers of Japan. . 
By Dr. Maxwell Masters. > 
8 p.m.—Chemical Society. ‘On the Specific Volume of Chloral. 
By Laura Mauda Passavant. “On the Formation of 
Carbon Tetrabromide in the Manufacture of Bromine: 
Es: W. Hamilton. ‘ 
Fripay. 8 p.m.—Balloon Society of Great Britain. 5 Robert Street, Adelphi.” 
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NEW BOOKS AND NEW EDITIONS. 


A — Key toa Golden Palace. By Auton Lusute. George Routledge and 
ns. 

Adventures in the Far West, By W. H.G. Kincstox. George Routledge 
and Sons, 

Aunt Mary. By Mrs, Perrine. Routledge and Sons. 

Ballads and Poems. By Aurrep Tennyson. C. n Paul and Co. 

Bound by the Law. Heven Wescue. 3 vols. lissen and Co, 

Conquests of Pizarro, By Georce M. Town. George Routledge and Sons, 

Der Geist der Kinigin Katharine. Von Rotanp Roranvin. A, Siegle. 

Domestic Plumbing and Water Service. By Wittiam Wuite. Crosby Lock- 
wood and Co, 

Duty. By Samver Sines. John Murray. _. 

Sminent Soldiers. By W. H. Davexrort Apams. George Routledge and 

ons. 

First Steps in Latin, ” F. Ritcuiez. Rivyingtons. 

Glimpses of England. By J. R. Biaxiston. Griffith and Farran. 

Glossary of Idioms. The Modern French Reader. By Cuarces CASSALL, 
LL.D. Triibner and Co. 

Greece and the “‘ Times.” By Pierre Lestoir. Rome: Office of Minerva. 

Hermy. By Mrs. Moceswortu. George Routledge and Sons. 

History of Acadia, By James Hannay. Sampson Low and Co. 

Home Needlework. Friendly Council Series. ard, Lock, and Co. 

tiios. By Dr. Henry ScuiiemMann. John Murray. 

Laws Relating to Religious Liberty and Public Worship. By JouN JENKINS. 

_ Hodder and Steushoen. 

Little Buttercup's Picture Book, George Routledge and Sons. 

Little Tiny's Book of Objects. George Routledge and Sons. 

Little Wideawake Poetry Book for Children. By Mrs. Sart BARKER, 
George Routledge oad Sena. 

Meyrick's Promise. By E. C. Pum.utrs. George Routledge and Sons. 

Oe —s By W. Matruews. Friendly Counsel Series. Ward, 

k, 0. 

Prince Darling’s Story Book. George Routledge and Sons, 

Reedyford. By Sitas Hockinc. Ward, Lock, and Co. } 

-— Loner: Men of Light and Leading. By A. J. Symtncton. Blackie 
and Sons. 

Schoolboys All the World Over. Adapted from the French. By Henry 
Fritu. George Routledge and Sons. 

Short History of the British School of Painting. By Grorce H. SHEPHERD. 

_ Sampson Low and Co. 

Singing Quadrille. George Routledge and Co. 

Some Sceptical Fallacies. By W. J. HALt, M.A. Rivingtons. 

Songs and Poems. By i R. tuk NCHE. Chatto and Windus. 

Stage Conjuring. By Rosert Hovupin. Translated by Professor HOFFMAN. 
George Routledge and Sons. - 

Standard Novels.—The Antiquary, Waverley, Kenilworth, Ivanhoe. By Sir 
WALTER Scott. Ward, tak, and Co. 
The Boys’ Playbook of Science. By J. H. Perper. New edition, by T. C. 
Hepworth. George Routledge and Sons. ea 
The Complete Works of Shakespeare. Moxon’s Popular Poets. Critical 
Biography by W. M. Rossetti. Ward, Lock, and Co. 

The Economical Housewife. Friendly Counsel Series. Ward, Lock, and Co. 

The Fortune Telling Birthday Book. By C. A. M. Burpetr. George Rout- 
ledge and Sons. 

The Leisure Hour for 1880. Religious Tract Society. 

The Mountain Sprite’s Kingdom. By the Right Honourable E. H. KNATCH- 
BULL-HuGESSEN (Lord Brabourne). George Routledge and Sons. 

The Shepherd’s Dream. By Henry Sorry. J. H. Brook and Son. 

The Story of Philosophy. By Aston Lee. Triibner and Co. 

The S: mg at Home. 1880. Religious Tract Society. : 

rr Men of Light and Leading. By A. J. Symincton. Blackie 
an ns. 

Tit-Bits for the Table. By aLady, Edmonstonand Co. : 

Toy Books.—The Emperor's New Clothes. The Gallant Tin Soldier. The 
Little Match-Girl. Sampson Low and Co. 

Turkey Old and New. By SuTHERLAND Menzies. 2yols. W. H. Allen 


and Co. 
What ~ Blackbird Said. By Mrs. Freperick Locker. George Routledge 
an ns. : 
William C. Bryant. Men of Light and Leading. By A. J. SymIncTon. 
_ Blackie and Son. 
With the Colours. By E. MounTeney Jepuson. George Routledge and Sons. 








THE NINETEENTH CENTURY 


For DecemBER 1880, price 2s. 6d. 


The Irish Crisis. { By Justin M‘Carthy, M.P, (2) By Miss Char- 
lotte O’Brien. By the Right Hon. Lord Lifford. 

A Cure for Explosions in Collieries. By Samuel Plimsoll. 

Music and the People. By Mrs. Marshall. 

South Africa. By the Right Hon. Earl! Grey. 

The Chase: Its History and Laws. II. By the Lord Chief Justice 
of England. . 
Buddhism and the New Testament. By Pro‘essor J. Estlin Carpenter. 

Earl Russell during the Eastern Question. By Hallam Tennyson. 

The Sculptures of Olympia. By A. S. Murray. 

The Probable Results of the Burials Bill. By the Rev. J. Guinness 
Rogers. 

Parliamentary Obstruction and its Remedies. By Henry Cecil Raikes. 


C. KEGAN PAUL & CO., London. 





LACKWOOD’S MAGAZINE for DECEMBER, 
1880. No. DCCLXXXII. Price 2s. 6d. 


Contents. 
THE PRIVATE SECRETARY.—Part II. 


MR. KINGLAKE'S NEW VOLUME. 
DR. WORTLE’S SCHOOL.—Conclusion. 
THE INDIAN FAMINE REPORTS. 
FROM THE SICILIAN OF VICORTAI. 
WINTER SPORTS AND PLEASURES. 
PAULO POST FUTURUM POLICY. 
IRELAND OUR REPROACH. 





WILLIAM BLACKWOOD & SONS, Edinburgh and London. 
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S Unparalleled Demand ! 
S MORE POPULAR 
— THAN EVER! 
GINGER's 
MORE THAN 
os hesbesitg 3,000,000 
! OF THESE CELEBRATED MACHINES 
eee HAVE NOW BEEN SOLD. 
ee S 43%, 167 
EWING WERE SOLD IN THE YEAR 1879, 
S Being at the rate of 
— 1,400 
FOR EVERY WORKING DAY. 
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The im 
SEWING e immense Sale — result of the 
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ae reeng Machines. 
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— G Universally acknowledged to be the 
best for every variety of Sewing. 
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INGER'S IMPORTANT NOTICE. 
The SINGER COMPANY, in an action heard 
EWING before Vice-Chancellor Sir James Bacon, 
established their exclusive right to the use of 
mo the name “SINGER,” and obtained a per- 
petual Injunction, with costs. 
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> CAUTION! 
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SIN GER MANUFACTURING COMPANY 
(Formerly I. M. SINGER & CO.) 
Chief Counting-house in Europe— 
39 FOSTER LANE, CHEAPSIDE, LONDON, 


Branch Offices in all the principal Towns of the United Kingdom and the 
Continent. 











Lonpon District OFFICES : : 
147 Cheapside, E.C. 3 Castle Street, Kingsland High Street, 
132 Oxford Street, W. N 


51 High Street, Camden Town, N.W. | 3 Ordnance Row, Barking Road, Can- 

31 & 33 Newington Causeway, S.E. ning Town, E. 

149 Southwark Park Road, S.E. son Ho oway Road. N. 

278 Clapham Road, S.W. 6 High Street, Woolwich. 

144 Brompton Road, S.W. 7 New Road, Richmond, S.W. 
Commercial Road, E. 1 Clarence Street, Kingston, S.W. 

174 Hackney Road, E. 131 South Stree Comeue, S.E. 

45 Broadway, Stratford, E. 4A North End, Croydon, S.E. 
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NOTICE.—The C 


NEW STORIES. 
ORNHILL MAGAZINE for JANUARY, 


1881, will contain the First Parts of Two New Stories. 
One entitled— 
GRAPE FROM A THORN. By JAmMeEs Payy, 
Author of “ Lost Sir Massingberd.” ‘‘ By Proxy,” &c. 
The other— 


OVE THE DEBT. By a New Author. The 
Stories will be illustrated by Mr. Du Maurier and Mr. W. SMALL. 





London : SMITH, ELDER, & CO., 15 Waterloo Place. 





On November 29 (One Shilling), No. 252, 


THE CORNHILL MAGAZINE 


For DEcEMBER. 


With Illustrations by Gzorce pu Maurier and W. SMALL. 


CONTENTS. 


Fina’s Aunt. Some Passages from Miss Williamson's Diary. (With 
an Illustration.) Chapters I.—VII. 


Rambles among Books. No. I.—Country Books. 


Mrs. Van Steen. 


Lyme Regis: a Splinter of Petrified History. 


Buddhists and Buddhism in Burma. 


By Shway Yoe. 


My Faithful Johnny. (With an Illustration.) Chapters V.—VIII. 





London: SMITH, ELDER, & CO., 15 Waterloo Place. 





Now ready, royal 8vo., price 25s. 


"THE PO 


WER OF SOUND. By EpmunpD GURNEY, 
late Fellow of Trinity College, Cambridge. 





Landon : SMITH, ELDER, & CO., 15 Waterloo Place. 





Now ready, crown 8vo., 108, 6d. 


[SE POETRY OF ASTRONOMY. By RicHaRD 


A. Proctor, Author of ‘‘The Borderland of Science,” ‘‘ Science 


Byways,” &c. 





London: SMITH, ELDER, & CO., 15 Waterloo Place. 


THE LIFE OF CICERO. 


By ANTHONY TROLLOPE. 


2 vols., crown 8vo, 


[On Dee. t. 





SOUTH AMERICA. 


By ANTONIO 


GALLENGA, 


Demy 8vo., with a Map, r4s. 





CHAPMAN & HALL (LIMITED), 193 Piccadilly. 


Price Sevenpence. 


CHAMBERS’S JOURNAL for DEC. 1. 


The Irish Difficulty. By W. Cham- 


rs. 
My Holiday in Jamaica. 
Acclimatisation of Salmon at the Anti- 


podes, 

Amusing Mistakes. 

Eruptions of Volcanic Ash. 

The Woodcock. 

The Extended Use of Vegetable Diet. 

The Weather Service of the United 
States. 

Autographic Printing Process. 

The Mysterious House. 

A Few Words about Tunnels. 

Old Folks. 


W. & R. CHAMBERS, 


Prediction in a Scientific and Com 
mercial Sense. 

In Gipsy Tents. 

Professional Etiquette of the Bar. 


| The Landslip at Nynee Tal. 


An Expensive Hoax, 


| Ocean Relief Depdts. 


Christopher Corduroy. 

Remarkable Remedies. 

The Month: Science and Arts. 

Postage-Stamp Savings and Govern- 
ment Stocks. 

The Sea-Shell Mission. 

English Pay Hospitals. 

Four Poetical Pieces. 


Londen and Edinburgh. 


Now ready, in Two Vols., crimson cloth, 21s., and at all Libraries. 


SATIRES: SOCIAL 


AND POLITICAL. 


In Prose and Verse. 
Edited by W. H. C. NATION, 





London: PROVOST and CO., 40 Tavistock Street, Covent Carden. 


ae es 
CHRISTMAS NUMBER, 


HE Number of “ LIFE” for DECEMBER 18, 
published on DECEMBER 16, will be the 
CHRISTMAS NUMBER. 

Although DOUBLE the usual size, and containing 
SPECIAL MATTER of the highest 
price will remain SIXPENCE. 








interest, the 





This Number will be accompanied by an 


UNEQUALLED PHOTOTYPE, 


Taken from Life, 
And never before Published, of 


CHARLES DICKENS 


Reading to his Daughters 


ON THE LAWN AT GAD'S HILL. 


Full Particulars will be duly announced of the Contents 
of the Number, in which 


SPECIAL PUZZLES 


SPECIAL - PRIZES 


Copies should now be ordered in advance to save 
disappointment, as the Sale will be great, and 


THE PHOTOTYPE CANNOT BE 
REPRODUCED. 


Subscribers and Readers of “ LIFE” can have their 
Names now specially registered for this Number, by 
sending to the Manager 7}¢.; or with Roller, for the 
protection of the Phototype, 9¢., marking their Orders 

specially for the | 


CHRISTMAS NUMBER OF “LIFE.” 


The following Portraits have already appeared in the weekly issues of 
“ Life,” and can be had on application tothe Office : — 

The Countess Grosvenor, the Countess of Lonsdale, the Viscountess Castle- 
reagh, the Marchioness of Ormonde, Princess Beatrice, Lady Carvagh, Sarah 
Graham, Sarah Bernhardt, Miss Pullen, Violet Fane, Madame Judith Gautier, 
Madame Albani, Mademoiselle Heilbronn, Countess Karolyi, Mrs. Theobald, 
Madame Marie Roze Mapleson, Madame Modjeska, Miss Genevieve Ward, 
Empress Eugenie, Miss Ellen Terry, Miss Violet Cameron, the Countess of 
Dudley. Mrs. Langtry as ‘‘ Effie Deans.” Miss Linda Dietz. Mrs. Price. 
Lady Helen Ramsden. Mrs, Livingstone Thompson. Mrs: Osgood. T! 
Princess of Servia, H.R.H. the Princess Louise. The Queen of Italy. Miss 
Marie Litton. Miss Myra Holme. Mdlle. Sola. Miss Lilian Cavalier. The 
Duchess of Cobourg. 

Lady Mary Fitzwilliam will appear next week. 

The following Pictures have appeared :— 

The Stirrup Cup, After the Bal!, High Holiday, Ry Proxy, When the 
Cat's Away, Calling the Kine, A Passing Cloud, A Connoisseur, Haidée, 
Punting, Don Quixote, First Fruits for My Lord, My Intended, Sir! Love's 
Season, Martin Luther, The Capitalist, An Evening in the Terraces, My Old 
Tub, Some Pumpkins, Before the Bull Fight. 
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CAPITAL, £500,000 (WITH POWER TO INCREASE). 





In 25,000 Shares of £10 each, entitled to a Preference Dividend out of each year’s Profits of Five per Cent., and 25,000 Ordinary Shares. 


FIRST ISSUE. 


12,500 of the Ordinary Shares are reserved for Allotment to the Vendors, and 12,500 of the Preference Shares are now offered to the Public, 
41 on Application ; £1 ros. on Allotment. 


Balance in Calls not exceeding £2 ros. each, at intervals of not less than Three Months. Or Share W. i i xceedi 
one-half of the Preference Capital now offered, if applied for on eaweuasmoneies ra ee = 


41 on Application, £1 10s. on Allotment, and the Balance in Six Months after Allotment. 


DIRECTORS. 


Sir JAMES CARMICHAEL, Bart., Chairman, Submarine Telegraph Com- 


pany, &c., &c. 

DUGALD CAMPBELL, Eszq., F.I.C., F.C.S., &c., Consulting and Analyti- 
cal Chemist. 

Rear-Admiral Sir WILLIAM N. W. HEWETT, V.C., K.C.B. 

A, C. MACRAE, Esq., M.D., M.R.A.S., Deputy Inspector-General of Hos- 


itals. 
MARLBOROUGH R. PRYOR, Esq., Director East & West India Docks, &c. 
Sir WILLIAM ROSE ROBINSON, K.C.S.I., late Member of the Govern- 
ment of Madras, 


Engineers and Electricians. —Sir SAM : 
ROBERT SABINE, Eq, GE. OEE CANNING, CE., and 


Solicitors.—Messrs. CAMPBELL, REEVES, & HOOPER. 


Bankers.—NATIONAL PROVINCAL BANK OF ENGLAND, and 
Branches. : 


Secretary.—-HERBERT CANNING, Esq. 
sess ed Offices. — Palace Chambers, St. Stephen’s, Westminster, 





Full particulars regarding the system and estimate for Lighting to be had on application to the General Manager, 
at the Offices, Palace Chambers, St. Stephen’s, Westminster, S.W. 





E LA RUE & CO’S ANNOUNCEMENTS. 
BUNHILL ROW, LONDON, E.C. 





Now ready, in two handsome volumes, demy 8vo., price 32s. With a Portrait 
by Paul Rajon, and other Illustrations. 


HE LIFE of SIR ROWLAND HILL, K.C.B., 

and the HISTORY of PENNY POSTAGE. By Sir Row.anp Hii, 

and his Nephew GeorGce Birxseck Hitt, D.C.L., Author of “ Dr. Johnson: 
his Friends and his Critics,” &c. 


Now ready, in royal 4to., cloth, extra gilt, price 6s. 
NEW ILLUSTRATED CHILDREN’S BOOK. 


HE STORY of PRINCE HILDEBRAND and 
the PRINCESS IDA. By Major T. S. Seccomse. With upwards of 
110 Illustrations by the Author. 


Now ready, crown 8vo., cloth, price 7s. 6d. 


OYAGES of the ELIZABETHAN SEAMEN. A 

Selection from the Original Narratives in Haxtuyt’s Collection. 

Edited, with Historical In:roduction, by E. J. Payne, M.A., Fe‘low of Univer- 
sity College, Oxford. 


Shortly, demy 8vo., cloth, with Maps ; and numerous Original Etchings on 


Stone. 
HE SHORES and CITIES of the BODEN SEE. 
Rambles in i and 188. By Samuet James Capper, Author of 
Wanderings in War Time,” &c. 





Shortly, New Work by Dr. Guy, F.R.S. Crown 8vo. 


HE FACTORS of the UNSOUND MIND, with 


special reference to the Plea of Insanity in Criminal Cases, and the 
Amendment of the Law. By Witi1aM A. Guy, M.B., F.R.C.P., F.R.S. 





Shortly, crown 8vo:, cloth, price ss. 


ISTORY OF GERMANY, Political, Social, and 

Literary, brought down to the sent day. By the Rev. Dr. E. 

CosHam Brewer, Trinity Hall, Cambridge, author of “ History of France, 
** Guide to Science,” &c., &c. 





Shortly, a new and improved edition, cap. 8vo., cloth, price 3s. 6d. 


AWS of SHORT WHIST, and a Treatise on the 


Game. By James Cray. 
THOS. DE LA RUE & CO., London. 


THE ARMY AND NAVY MAGAZINE. 


PRICE ONE SHILLING. 
December 1880. 


Contents. 


I. Thomas, Tenth Earl of Dundonald, G.C.B., Rear-Admiral of the Fleet. 
1 Aenea C. R. Low, L.N., F.R.G.S. With Photograph from 
ife. 





II. Herat and the Turcomans. By Demetrius Charles Boulger. 
IM. The Lord High Admiral. A few Practical Suggestions. By Robert 
O'Byrne, Esq., F.R.G.S., Barrister-at-Law. 
IV. Why we should keep India. (A Reply.) By General Orfeur Cavenagh. 
V. Derval Hampton ; a Story of the Sea. Continuation. By James Grant, 
Author of ‘‘ Romance of War.” 
VI. Russia’s Decadence as a Naval Power. By Charles Marvin. 
VII. After the Battle. From the French of Victor Hugo (“La Légende des 
Siécles”). By Mr. Newton Crosland. 
VIII. The Indian Army. By an Indian Officer. 
IX. Naval Artillery. By George Holmes. 
Reviews and Notices, Service Literature and Gossip, &c. 





London: WILLIAM H. ALLEN & CO, 13 Waterloo Place. 


MR. TENNYSON’S NEW VOLUME 
IS NOW READY, 





BALLADS AND OTHER POEMS, 
By ALFRED TENNYSON, 


Port LAvuREATE. 


Fcap. 8vo. cloth, price ss, 





London: C. KEGAN PAUL & CO., 1 Paternoster Square. 





MACMILLAN’S MAGAZINE, 


No. 254. 
FOR DECEMBER. Price 1s. 


Contents of the Number. 


1. The Portrait ofa Lady. By Henry James, Jun. Chapters X1.—XIV, 
2. The New English University.. By Professor William Jack. 

3. A New Antipodean Periodical. 

4. Phcebus with Admetus. By George Meredith. 

5. What Can be Done for Ireland? By W. Bence Jones. 

6. The Novels of Fernan Caballero. By Miss M. Betham-Edwards. 

7. The Ethics of Copyright, By Grant Allen, 





MACMILLAN & CO., London. 





NEW NOVEL by the Author of “LOYAL AND 
TRUE,” and “ MAY FAIRFAX.” 


BOUND BY THE LAW. 


By HELEN WESCHE. 
3 vols, cloth, leaves cut. 
At all Libraries and Booksellers. 
ELLISSEN & CO., 10 Type Street, Finsbury, Publishers. 





OLLOWAY’S PILLS.—Surpassing Excellence.— 


This medicine is composed of the finest balsams obtained from the 


on etable kingdom. Unlike mineral or mercurial preparations, followay’s 


Pilis are perfectly innocent, and may be safely taken by children and the most 
delicate aaa. The nervous and all who have lost hope and energy through 
long-continued affliction should have their attention drawn to the many cures 
of such cases which have been gradually accomplished by these Pills, and graie- 
fully acknowledged by the most flattering testimonials. They secure a long, a 
healthy, and a kane life. In all derangements of the digestion tong | om 
the stomach, liver, or bowels, the curative power of these purifying Pills is 
especially observable; they stimulate sluggish and regulate 

functions. 
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HCENIX FIRE OFFICE, Lombard Street and 
Charing Cross, London, Established 1782. 


Prompt and Liberal Loss Settlements, 
Insurances effected in all parts of the world. 
JOHN J. BROOMFIELD, Secretary. 


Imperial Fire Insurance Company. 
(Established 1803.) 
z OLD BROAD STREET, E.C.; and 22 PALL MALL, S.W. 
Capital £1,600,000. Paid-up and Invested, £700,000. 
E. COZENS SMITH, General Manager. 











FORTY-SECOND YEAR. 


LIFE ASSOCIATION OF SCOTLAND. 


For Life Assurance and Annuities. 





[Bonus YEAR.| 


Five Years’ Profits will be divided at Close of 
Current Year. 





A Life Assurance Policy in Class B. not only secures a Sum at Death, but, 
in consequence of the Special Bonus System, is one of the best Investments for 


M . 
“CLAIMS AND BONUSES PAID cecscescscsesscvevesssssheds7 00,000 


ANNUAL REVENUE cocccecccsecccescccsesecsssssessse £30,000 
INVESTED FUNDS. occcccscececcscccccccccseccsseseses 29300,000 


NEW TABLE of REDUCED PREMIUMS, effecting a large Saving of 
Outlay to the Policyholder. 


LONDON : 5s LOMBARD STREET, and 48 PALL MALL, 
EDINBURGH: 82 PRINCES STREET. 











ESTABLISHED 1840. 


ELIANCE MUTUAL LIFE ASSURANCE 
SOCIETY, 


qt Kinc Wittram Street, Lonpon, E.C, 


Trustees. 
The Right Hon. the Eart or LEVEN AND MELVILLE, 
The Right Hon. Lorp Petre. 
The Right Rev. the Bishop or Moray AND Ross. 
W. M. TuFrNne tt, Esq. 
Directors. 
. T. Apvy, Esq., Great Baddow. 
V. W. Durrievp, Esq., Chelmsford. 
Tuomas Eyxkyn, Fsq., Ladbroke Grove, Kensington Park, 
ALEXANDER Howvpen, Esq., Birchin Lane. 
Joun W. Lav, Esq., Walcott’s, Great Tey. 
1. Ox_ey PARKER, Esq., Bank, Maldon. 
The Hon. Henry W. Perre, Springfield Place. 
Joun Pike, Esq., Southwark. 
a C. TraiLy, Esq., Castle Hill, Caithness. 
. M. TuFNeELL, Esq., Bank, Chelmsford. 
Secretary—Evwarp BuTLer, Esq. 
Assistant Secretary—HENryY Unwin, Esq. 
Medical Officers. 
J. W. Oare, Esq-, M.D.; H. Fry Smiru, Esq., M.B. 
Bankers—Messrs. Witt1aAMs, Deacon, & Co., Birchin Lane: THz Lonpon 
—_ County Bank; Messrs. Sparrow, TuFNELt, & Co., Chelms- 
ord. 
Solicitors—Messrs. STREET, Son, & PoyNpER, 27 Lincoln’s Inn Fields 
Messrs. Gere & Sons, CHELMSFORD. 
All kinds ,of Life Assurance may be effected. Loans granted on available 
security. All Profits belong to the assured. 
No Liability whatever can attach to Members beyond the payment of their 
stipulated Premiums ; and every Member accepts his Policy with this condition 
expressed, 


ONDON LIBRARY, 12 St. James’s Square, 
London. Founded 1841. 
Patron—H.R.H. THE PRINCE OF WALES. 
PrEstpeEnt—THOMAS CARLYLE, Esq. 


This Library contains 90,000 Volumes of Ancient and Modern Literature, in 
various Languages. 

Subscriptions, £3 a year, or £2, with Entrance Fee of £6; Life Membership, 
£26. Fifteen volumes are allowed to Country and Ten to Town Members. 
Reading Rooms open from Ten to Half-past Six. Prospectus on application. 


ROBERT HARRISON, Secretary and Librarian. 





ATENT MEDICINES.—Cheapest House in the 
World for Patents. 13}¢. Medicines for gd. ; 2s, 6d. ditto for 1. od. ; 
2s. od. ditto for 2s.. 


Send stamps for any Medicine to W. G. COLLINS, Muspore Street, Norwich. 
Price List free on application. 
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THEATRES, &e. . 
LYCEUM THEATRE. 


Sole Lessee and Manager—Mr. Henry Irvine. 
THE CORSICAN BROTHERS, 








fi VERY NIGHT, at 8.30.—Louis and Fabien dei 
Franchi, Mr. Irving.—At 7.30, BYGONES, by A. W. Pinero. Doors 


open at Seven. 


Special Morning Performances of THE CORSICAN BROTHERS, 
ber 4 and 11, at 2.30, Doors 


Saturday, November 27 ; and Saturdays, 
open at 2.0. 


Box Office (Mr. Hurst) open Ten to Five daily. Seats booked by Letter or 
- J. Lovepay. Acting Manager, Mr, 


Telegram. Stage Manager, Mr. H 
Bram STOKER. 


MAPPIN & WEBB’S 
CUTLERY. 


Mansion House Buixpincs, E.C., Lonpon, 


BP pein MORELLA CHERRY BRANDY, 





Oxrorp STREET, W. 


Have you ever tasted it? _ 
The most delicious liqueur in the world. 
Nice with hot water, or aerated waters. 


RANT’S MORELLA CHERRY BRANDY, 


Obtained at all Refreshment Bars, 
All Restaurants, Inns, and Hotels, 
And of all Wine Merchants. 


(fo MORELLA CHERRY BRANDY, 


The most wholesome of all stimulants. 
A valuable tonic. 
See Medical Testimonials. 


(yee MORELLA CHERRY . BRANDY, 


Is used in place of Wine. ; 
The Sportsman’s and Traveller’s Companion. 
Esteemed in the Army and Navy. 


RANT’S MORELLA CHERRY BRANDY, 


pogeed to the Queen at all the Palaces. 
To the Governor General of Canada. 
To the Aristocracy, and general public. 


ie GRANT, The Distillery, Maidstone. 











Monthly, price Half-a-Crown. 


THE CONTEMPORARY REVIEW. 


CoNTENTS FOR DECEMBER, 


On the Limits of Human Knowledge. (The Unity of Nature,— 
No. IV.) By the Duke of Argyli. 

Poets’ Corner. By Alfred Austin. 

Young Bengal at Home. By W. Knighton, LL.D. 

Professor Green as a Critic. By Richard Hodgson, jun, 

Nihilism in Russia. By the Rev. Moritz Kaufmann. 

Village Life in New England. By a Non-resident American. 

What is the House of Lords? By Professor Bonamy Price. 

An Autumn Ramble. By Lady Verney. 

The Land League and its Work. By T. P. O’Connor, M.P. , 

China and its Foreign Relations. By Sir Rutherford Alcock, K.C.B. 

Dr. Pusey on Everlasting Punishment. By Professor J. B. Mayor. 


STRAHAN & CO., LIMITED, 34 Paternoster Rows 





THE 


UNITED SERVICE GAZETTE. 
PUBLISHED EVERY SATURDAY. 


THE OLDEST ESTABLISHED MILITARY AND NAVAL PAPER 
IN ENGLAND. 


The UNITED SERVICE GAZETTE gives full information on all matters 
relating to the combined Services at Home and Abroad. 


Annual Subscription, post free, £1 8s. 
Single Copies, 6d. each. ° 


Orrices—7 WELLINGTON STREET, STRAND, W.C 





EPPSS COCOA—GRATEFUL AND COMFORTING 


* 
** By a thorough knowledge of the natural laws which govern the operations of digestion and nutrition, and by a careful application of the fine properties of 
well-selected cocoa, Mr. ere has provided our breakfast tables with a delicately-flavoured beverage which may a us many heavy doctors’ bills. It is es 


judicious use of such articles of diet that a constitution may be gradually built u 


maladies are floating round us ready to attack wherever there is a weak point. 
blood and a AMES frame.” —Civil Service Gazette. 


until strong enough to resist every tendency to disease. Hundreds of su’ 
€ may escape many a fatal shaft by keeping ourselves well fortified with pure 


MES EPPS & CO., HOMGZOPATHIC CHEMISTS, LONDON. 
Also Makers of Epps's Chocolate Essence for afternooon use. 


NOVEMBER 27, 1880, | 
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BRAND AND Co,’s 


CONCENTRATED BEEF TEA. 


ESSENCE OF BEEF. 
TURTLE AND VARIOUS SOUPS, 


SPECIALITIES FOR INVALIDS. 
SOLD EVERYWHERE. a 





SoLE AppreEss.—No. 11 LItTTLe STANHOPE STREET, 


HERTFORD STREET, MAYFAIR, W. 





OUSES to LET or for SALE, overlooking High- 


gate, containing three large reception rooms, six bedrooms, bath room, 
with hot and cold water supply, good back and front garden. Convenient for 
bus, rail, &c. Rent very moderate to desirable tenants. For further particulars 
apply to Messrs. POWYS, Solicitors, x Lincoln’s Inn Fields. 





GOLD MEDAL, PARIS, 1878. 


FRY’S CARACAS COCOA. 
A Choice Prepared Cocoa. 
“* A most delicious and valuable article.”—Standard 


FRy’s 
COCOA. 








GUARANTEED PURE. 


FRY’S COCOA EXTRACT. 


Pure Cocoa only. 
The Superfluous Oil Extracted. 


J. & FRY and SONS. 
EPPER’S QUININE and IRON TONIC rouses 


and develops the nervous energies, enriches the blood, promotes appetite, 
dispels languor and de ion, fortifies the digestive organs. Is a specific 
remedy for neuralgia, indigestion, fevers, chest affections, and in wasting 
diseases, scrofulous tendencies, &c. The whole frame is greatly invigorated by 
Pepper’s Tonic, the mental faculties brightened, the constitution greatly 
strengthened, and a return to robust health certain. Bottles, 32 doses, << 
Sold by Chemists everywhere. The name of J. Pepper is on the label. re 
is no tonic of so certain effect as Pepper’s Quinine and Iron. 


ARAXACUM and PODOPHYLLIN.—This fluid 


combination, extracted from medicinal roots, is now used instead of blue 
pill and calomel for the cure of dyspepsia, biliousness, and all symptoms of con- 
estion of the liver, which are generally pain beneath the shoulders, head-ache, 
Soeviane, no appetite, furred tongue, disagreeable taste in the morning, giddi-. 
ness, disturbance of the stomach, and feeling of general depression. It sets the 
sluggish liver in motion, very slightly acts on the bowels, giving a sense of 
health and comfort within 24 hours, It is the safest medicine. Taraxacum and 
Podophyllin is a fluid made only by J. PEPPER, Bédford Laboratory, London, 
whose name is on every label. Bottles, 2s. 9d. Sold by all Chemists. 


OCKYER’S SULPHUR HAIR RESTORER 


will darken grey hair, and in a few days completely bring back the 
natural colour. The effect is superior to that produced bya direct dye, and 
does not injure the skin. It produces a perfectly natural shade, and is quite 
harmless. Valuable for destroying scurf and encouraging growth of new hair. 
Sulphur being highly prized for its stimulating, cleansipg, healthful action on the 
hair glands, LOCKYER’S RESTORER is strongly recommended. It is most 
agreeable in use, and never fails in its action. No other hair dressing is 
requisite. Large Bottles, 1s. 6d. Sold by Chemists, Hairdressers, and 
Perfumers everywhere. 


RACROFT’S ARECA TOOTH PASTE. By 


using this delicious Aromatic Dentifrice, the enamel of the teeth 

becomes white, sound, and polished like ivory. It is exceedingly fragrant, and 

pew useful for removing incrustations of tartar on neglected teeth. Sold by 
1 Chemists. Pots, rs. and 2s. 6d. each, (Get Cracroft’s.) 


* C“ULPHOLINE LOTION.”—An External Means 


J of CURING SKIN DISEASES, There is scarcely any eruption 
but will yield to “ Sulpholine” in a few days, and commence to fade away even 
if it seems pes cure. Ordinary pimples, redness, blotches, scurf, roughness, 
vanish as if by magic; whilst old, enduring skin disorders that have plagued the 
sufferers for years, however deeply rooted they may be, “‘Sulpholine” will 
successfully attack them. It destroys the animalculz which causes these 
unsightly, irritable, painful affections, and always produces a clear, healthy, 
natural condition of the skin. ‘** Sulpholine” Lotion is sold by most Chemists. 
Bottles, 2s. od. 


F RY’sS 
COcoa. 











LAMPLOUGH’S EFFERVESCING 


PYRE FAG GALIRE. 


It gives instant relief in headache, sea, or bilious sickness ; cures the worst form 
of skin complaints, fevers, small pox, diseases arising from congested liver or 
other impurities, by vitalising the blood, thereby resists the infection of measles, 
fevers, and other eruptive affections. 


HAVE IT IN YOUR HOUSES, also LAMPLOUGH’S CONCEN- 


TRATED LIME JUICE SYRUP and USE NO OTHER. 
Sold by all Chemists, and the Maker, 


H. LAMPLOUGH, at the Laboratory, 
113 HOLBORN HILL, LONDON, E.C. 


MR. G H. JONES, 
SURGEON-DENTIST, 
57 GREAT RUSSELL STREET, LONDON, 


Will be glad to forward his Pamphlet on Painless Dentistry, free, enclosed by 
post, which explains the most unique system of the adjustment of Artificial 
Teeth without pain, to which the following Testimonials refer. 





CONSULTATION FREE, 10 to 5. 





= J an. 1877. 

“My dear Sir,—Allow me to express my sincere thanks for the skill and 

attention displayed in the construction of my Artificial Teeth, which render my 

mastication and articulation excellent. I am glad to hear that you have obtained 

Her Majesty's Royal Letters Patent to protect what I consider the perfection of 

Painless Dentistry. In recognition of your valuable services you are at liberty 
to use my name, “S. G. HUTCHINS, 

“ By Appointm: - i . 

«G, H. Jones, Esa,” y Appo’ ent Surgeon-Dentist to the Queen 


Professor GARDNER, late of the Royal Polytechnic Institution, in a cer- 
tificate to Mr. G. H. Jones, Surgeon-Dentist, of 57 Great Russell Street, 
London, says :—“ I have examined and tested your Painless System of adjust- 
ing Artificial Teeth ; it is quite perfect, and is the most successful application of 
scientific laws for securing actual wear and comfort yet introduced.” 


HE HOLMAN PAD PLACED OVER the 
STOMACH and LIVER, from which nearly all 
diseases have their origin, will exert a never 
failing beneficial influence over the vital forces 
(nerves and blood). 


T CONTAINS WONDERFUL PROPERTIES con- 


sisting of healthy tonics that are sent into the 
system by absorption, stimulating the great 
nerve centres that pe the digestive ; 
without which digestion and good vitalising fluids 
(blood) is impossible. 


* ALSO HAS OTHER PROPERTIES that 
absorb all foreign matter from the system, found 
in the blood, whether Medicinal, Malarious, 
Bilious, &c. It will do for you what nothing 
else can. Think, too, how very inexpensive it is 
com with most other treatments. As a 
family remedy for cheapness, safety, convenience, 
and effectiveness it commends itself to every 
household. 
Child’s Pad, 7s. 6d. ; Regular Size, ros. ; Special Size, 15. 
Absorptive Medicinal Plaster, 2s. 6d. 
Holman Liver Pad Company, ro Argyll Street, Regent Street, London, W. 
Consultations free of charge. Prospectus free of charge, 


ORNS AND BUNIONS.—A gentleman, many 


years tormented with corns, will be happy to afford others the information 
by which he obtained their complete removal in a short period, without pain or 
any inconvenience.—Forward address on a stamped envelope, to Durrant 
Potts, Esq., Glebe House, Ware, Herts. 


THE CO-OPERATIVE ASSOCIATION FOR THE MANUFACTURE AND SUPPLY OF 


ARTIFICIAL TEETH 


TO THE PUBLIC. ; 
Latoratory: 6 Sloane Street, Knightsbridge, London, 1 age 
SM No one is required to purchase Tickets, or to incur any responsibility 
ceoand tie price coud to be paid for the Teeth cidenels , 

The Co-operative principle is now so thoroughly recognised and appreciated, 
that there is no need to detail its important advantages. Suffice it to say, that 
the object of this Association is to supply the Public with the Celebrated “* Prize 
Mepat” Teeth, of the finest quality of material, and the very best workman- 
ship, mounted on Chemically Pure at prices which can only be made 
remunerative ty the Association 

IGNORING PROFESSIONAL FEES, ; 
and simply charging for the Mechanical process on the scale of the fair profits 
of a Mercantile Firm. 
AN ENTIRELY NEW AND IMPROVED SYSTEM 
OF FIXING ARTIFICIAL TEETH. 
is adopted by the Association, dispensing with the usual painful Dental opera- 
tions, extraction of loose teeth or stumps being quite unnecessary. Complete 
success is guaranteed, even in the most difficult and delicate cases, where other 
ractitioners have failed. Extreme lightness, combined with strength and dura- 
ility, are insured. Useless bulk being obviated, articulation is rendered clear 
and distinct. Perfect mastication is easily and naturally effected.. By recent 
scientific discoveries in the mechanical art, which secures the close adjustment 
of the Teeth to the gums, and their life-like appearance, detection is rendered 
utterly impossible. 
ARTIFICIAL TEETH REPAIRED. 

Registered Dentists are in attendance Daily, from 10 to 6, or later by 

intment. 


A 
CONSULTATION FREE. 
A Qualified Dentist visits any part of Town or Country by Appointment, for 
which no extra charge is made. 


Prices of ‘“‘ Prize Medal’? Teeth of the Best Quality :— 
A Single Tooth from 3s. 6d. A Set from £l. 
A Set on Patented Celluloid Base from £4 10s. 
N.B.—The Dairy TeveGraru, August 23, 1878, says :—“‘ Celluloid is the 
most life-like imitation of the natural gums, and with ‘ Prize Medal’ Teeth is 


incomparable. 








Bias BALLS, Chalks, Cues, and 
Tips, and Ivory Goods in General, at HENNIG 
Bros. Ivory Works, 11 High Street, London, W.C. The 
Cheapest House in the Trade for Ivory Hair Brushes, Mir- 
rors, and all other Ivory Toilet Articles and Billiard Table 
a cd a Zequisites. ‘Nd Balls adjusted or exchanged, and Tables 
we-covered. Desig..s and Price Lists post free. Fistal lished 1862, 
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THE GRESHAM LIFE ASSURANCE SOCIETY, 


ST. MILDRED’S 


FOUNDED 


Realised Assets 
(1879) } £2,663,040 a 
i [ 
Life Assurance & I 
Annuity rental 2,473,870 


a 


Annual Income . +. 541,773 






—— POULTRY, LONDON, E.C. 


* Sums Assured 
and Bonus. . 


" 5 
DES Wu 
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} £12,633,840 
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3,781,386 


li 


. Payments 
® under Policies 


© 

7 
4 
iz 
t 


. * Cash oot 


= 


=~ Divided 475,000 


The Directors are prepared to receive iba Local Bonnts and shanties applications for Loans upon Rates, 
The Society also grant Loans upon Security of Freehold, Copyhold, and Leasehold Property, Life Interests, and 


Reversions. 


F. ALLAN CURTIS, Actuary and Secretary. 








PETROLEUM JELLY. 


VASELIN 


NO TASTE. NO 


TOILET SERIES. 


Pomade, 1s. & 2s.; Cold Cream, 1s. & 2s,; 
Hair Tonic, 4s.; Toilet Soaps, 6d. & is. 
Camphor Ice, 1s. 


SMELL. 


The most Valuable Family Remedy known for Wounds, Burns, Rheumatism, Catarrh, Sunburn, Hemorrhoids, and all Skin Diseases, 


Bottles in Cardboard Boxes, Is. and 2s. 


Pamphlets Free. 


11 Holborn Viaduct, London, E.C, 





LONDON LAND COMPANY (Limited). —The | 


LIST of APPLICATIONS for SHARES at par will be CLOSED on 
Tuesday, 30th inst. Future Issues at a premium. 


"THE LONDON LAND COMPANY (Limited).— 


Capital £ 1,000,000, in 40,000 Shares of £25 each. First Issue of 4,000 
Shares, £1 on Application and £2 on Allotment. 
DiRecrTors : 

VERE FANE BENETT STANFORD, Esq., Pythouse, Wilts; Preston 

Park, Brighton, Chairman. 
Charles Barry, Esq., F.S.A., late President of the Royal Institute of British 

Architects, 1 Westminster Chambers, S. W. 
F. D. Dixon-Hartland, Esq., Banker, 14 Chesham Place, S.W. 
Ed. R. Gray, Esq., 9 Petersham Terrace, Queen’s Gate, S.W. 
Colonel C. E. Macdonald, 65 Warwick Road, South Kensington. 
The Right Hon. Viscount Pollington, 8 John Street, Berkeley Square. 
Richard Ramsden, Esq., Woldringfold, Horsham, Sussex. 
W. H. Richards, Esq., 36 Mark Lane, E.C. 
Major-General M. H. Synge, R.E., Chairman of the National Thrift Building 

Society, 22 Portland Terrace, N.W. 
The Most Hon. Marqu‘s Townshend, Balls Park, Hertford. 
W. B. Whittingham, Esq., North View, Walthamstow. 

Manager and Secretary : 
Wittiam C. Armstronc, Esq., F.R.A.S. 
BANKERS, 

The National Provincial Bank of England, Lincoln’s-Inn-Fields, London, and 


the Head Office and Branches. : 
The British Linen Company Bank, London, Edinburgh, and Branches. 


ABRIDGED PROSPECTUS. 


The London Land Company is established primarily for the following 
purposes :— 

(a).—To purchase and develop Freehold and Leasehold Estates and Pro- 

perties. To resell such Estates in plots or otherwise. To create 

and sell Freehold and other Ground-rents. 


(4).—To make advances upon Freehold and other Properties. 
(c).—To receive money at interest on Debentures. 


Special attention will be directed to the purchase of estates in the suburbs of 
London and other large towns. Such properties during recent years have 
enriched numerous individuals and public bodies. It will be sufficient to quote 
two examples. The Royal Commissioners purchased 20 acres of land at South 
Kenenaens for £60 900, and have recently sold 2 acres for £102,000, At 

hton, land, w nine years ago let at 5s., is now commanding a ready 
=a et at 35s. per foot frontage. 

It is anticipated that satisfactory dividends upon the capital will be insured 
beyond making provision for an adequate reserve, and that the market value of 
the shares, and especially of the first issue, will steadily increase. 

Copies of the Prospectus, with Forms of Application, can be obtained from the 
Bankers, and at the office of the Company. 

33 New Bridge Street, Blackfriars, London, E.C, 








oe CHIMNEY PIECES, in Marble or 
Carved Wood, in the Gingue > 


and 
SONS. Queen Anne, Adam, and other 
*'s0 WIGMORE “STREET. 





ENHAM | STOVES, of every description, to 
and correspond with the above, including many Specially 
SONS. Designed and Modelled by the late Alfred Stevens. 





and places, also to correspond with the abot from special 
SONS. private designs. 


ENHAM | COOKING APPARATUS AND 


ENHAM | CHINA TILE PANELS, for Fire- 





and HEATING APPARATUS, for large or small establish- 
SONS. ments. 


and for Public or Private Institutions. 


ENHAM | ENGINEERING, of every description, 
SONS. 50 WIGMORE STREET. 





HEAL & SON, 
BEDROOM FURNITURE, 
DINING ROOM FURNITURE, 
DRAWING ROOM FURNITURE. 


HEAL & SON, 195 to 198 Tottenham 
Court Road, W. 





Scalers SWAN and CROWN 


_PURE IRISH WHISKEY, 
AGED THREE to EIGHTEEN YEARS. 
AGE of the CONTENTS of EACH BOTTLE 


~ CERTIFIED | by H.] M.’ ’s CUSTOMS, Dublin 
_ Therefore, Unblended, Uncoloured, , Unadulterated. — 


FOR PRICES, Opinions — of the Press, and Corre- 
spondence on “ Bottling” in Bond, see Bradshaw’ . —— B.C,” “ Official,” 
or Faulkner's “‘ A.B.C.” Railway Guides ; or apply 

THOMAS SCALLY & CO., Eustace St., Dublin, ans = Lombard St., E.C. 
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